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S the beauty of a modern Crane color bathroom, 


with the distinction of Crane appointments, com- 
patible with strict economy? This room, and the 


materials that equip it, answer emphatically: “Yes.” 


The Nile green lavatory and bath, in the new and 


different Corwith design, are here made of service- 


able inexpensive enamelware, rather than vitreous 
china and porcelain. The new Santon square-base 


syphon-jet closet gives beauty, sanitation, and 
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AND PIPING, 


splendid mechanical operation, at a reasonable price. 


The total cost of the plumbing materials, as well as 
the decorations, has been kept surprisingly low. 
Just how low, let your architect and plumbing con- 


tractor tell you. For many inspiring suggestions 
for other rooms, some elaborate enough for any 


mansion, others economical enough for the most 


modest cottage, but all beautiful, write for the 


Crane book, Bathrooms for Out-of-the-Ordinary Homes. 
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WHY TREADS BY 


LEE Ganshohocken 
WEAR 


LONGER 


_ factors responsible for the long life of tire 

, ja are the contour of the tire, the design and 
thickness of the tread, and the toughness of the 
tread rubber. 


Grant, for argument’s sake, that one or two of the 
eighty-two makes of tires have equally as good 
tread material. Still we know of no other tire made 


anywhere, at any price, which will produce the uni- 
form long mileage of the LEE of Conshohocken 
6-Ply De Luxe and the 8-Ply Super De Luxe. 


The reason is simple. These tires have more square 


inches of road contact under normal loads and air 


pressures than any other tire. Therefore, each square 


GENERAL OFFICES: CONSHOHOCKEN, PA., U. S. A. 


Conshohocken 


inch of our tread has less work to do than each 
square inch of other tire treads, and under the strain 
of quick starts, side-sways and quick stops, where 
the rubber in contact with the road must stand terrific 
friction, these LEE of Conshohocken Tires go fur- 


ther, skid less and wear longer. 


The nearest of the thousands of LEE dealers will be 
glad to explain to you the characteristics of LEE of 
Conshohocken contour, design, material and work- 
manship which produce this superiority. They also 
will give you an equitable trade-in allowance for 


your present tires, old or new, if you want to ex- 


change them for tiredom’s toughest masterpieces. 


FACTORIES: CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. and YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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SEVEN REASONS WHY THE 
IMPROVED COLUMBIAN CLASP 
ENVELOPE IS THE STANDARD 


1. 


2 
3. 


. Identified by name 


Made from extremely tough, flex- 
ible stock. 

“Scotch seams” —they never give. 
Clasp of malleable metal that 
resists breaking. 

Clasp anchored to envelope at 
all points through double thick- 
ness of paper. 

Holein flap patch-reinforced with 
fibre-tough patch. Lines up with 
clasp every time. Inspection 
at factory makes certain of this. 
“Improved 
Columbian Clasp,’’ and size 
number printed on lower flap of 
each envelope. 

Thirty-two stock sizes, to fit 
practically any job without mak- 
ing to order. 


FIBRES! Photomicro- 
gtaph showing the 
finely matted fibres 
which compose Im- 
proved Columbian 
Clasp stock. The mi- 
croscope is only one 


of the many precise 
instruments whose 
scrutiny this stock 


must pass. 
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~~) This envelope 


ABSOREBS SHOCKS 


like a balloon tire 


HOUGH tough, the stock from 

which the Improved Columbian 
Clasp Envelope is made protects 
your mailing by absorbing shocks 
rather than passing them on to its 
contents. It is just like an auto- 
mobile tire—tough enough to 
stand up under rough treatment, 
flexible absorb 


yet enough to 


punishment. 


That is why this envelope can 


UNITED STATES 


ENVELOPE 


carry your mailing to its destination 
in perfect condition. 

For added safety, it has the clasp 
that bends easily, holds the flap 
tightly closed, but resists breaking. 
It has the patch-reinforced flap-hole 
that is a brother to the knot-hole 
when it comes to strength. 

Get this Improved Columbian 
Clasp from your printer or stationer, 


in 32 stock sizes. 


COMPANY 


The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes 


SPRINGFIELD, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


With thirteen manufacturing divisions covering the country 


] J 
Improv ib 


COLUMBIAN CLASP. ENVELOPES 
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A SURGEON 


CTILICIZES 
the American Weexty 


FEW months ago there appeared in The American Weekly, an article entitled, “What Science Has Really 
Found Out About Cancer.” Like every article of scientific nature which appears in this magazine, it was 
an accurate statement of known facts, phrased in language the layman could understand. 





Among the many letters which this article inspired was an especially interesting communication from a noted 
scientist and surgeon in Chicago. 
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stination 


the clasp 











We quote from his letter: 


‘‘T never miss a copy of The American Weekly and rarely fail 
to find something worth while in its unique handling of inter- 
esting and unusual facts. 


‘The cancer article is typical of what I mean. It gives sci- 
entific facts accurately stated and will in my opinion be very 
helpful, not only as a reliable warning to those who need 
medical attention for incipient cancer, but also as a pre- 
ventive against the anxiety and suffering so often caused 
by unfounded fear of that disease. 


“I wish your editor would devote less space to scandalous 
subjects, but I guess he knows his business better than I do 
and I suppose he needs bait with which to interest the mass of 
readers inorder that he may feed them more wholesome food.’’ 








You can’t feed 6,000,000 readers on caviar alone 


The Editor replies 


‘*The last paragraph of Dr. ——’s letter shows an intelligent 
understanding. If we fed our readers only science and uplift 
we would have just the amount of circulation that follows 
that class of feature. 

**The American Weekly problem is the most difficult on 
earth—to hold the great army of average Americans and also, 
every week, have something that makes the ‘intelligentsia’ 
like Dr. —— never miss a copy. 

‘If we edit the ‘Weekly’ to suit those who don’t enjoy the 
‘Chinese Bride’ sort of feature, we lose the crowd. 

“If we give an overdose of ‘scandalous’ subjects we lose 
our more learned readers. 

“If Dr. —— had said everything in The American Weekly 


was pretty much to his liking I would know I am off my 
course and would put the helm hard over.’’ 





The editorial policy of The American Weekly has made this magazine the marvelous advertising medium it is. 














the P So interesting is this publication to the American mind that 6,000,000 families look forward to it every week— 
breaking. the largest following of any publication on earth. 
flap-hole The American Weekly offers the advertiser more interested families at a lower cost per reader than any publi- 


cation in the world. 
Think of it, you can address 6,000,000 families in America’s richest buying centers with a full page in color for 
less than 14 cent per family. 


The most people at the lowest cost! If you have a national advertising proposition, then you have an American 
Weekly proposition. Where can you spend your advertising dollar more effectively ? 
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Circulation 
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GENUINE / 
Reading Comfort 





Complete Relaxation Without 
Eye-Strain — A New Delight 
for All Who Read—A Lifelong 
Investment in Convenience 




















A Christmas Gift ™ 
Writ d 
“ia” in pany Be a 


easy chair. 
If you like to read, here is a . 
convenience you have long been 
looking for. Now you can sit 
back in your favorite chair, ad- 
just the Mitchell Lap Table at 
precisely the proper angle and 
read in solid comfort! No eye- 
strain. No tedious holding of the 
book or magazine. Your body 
muscles are at rest; your en- Read or 
ergies concentrated on the breakfast g 
message before you. One of in bed 
life’s most pleasant recreations com/fort- 
is made even more pleasant! 


Dozens of Uses 


The Mitchell Table enables you 
to read or breakfast comfortably 
in bed: to write, figure or draw 
in your coziest chair. A blessing 
to invalids; an appreciated con- 
venience on vacation, in travel- ay 
ing and at outings; a distinctive 
and useful gift. 

Are There Children in the 
Home? Ifo, insist that they use 
a Mitchell Table. Humping 
over books and studies often 
leads to serious disorders. The 
Mitchell Table encourages them 
to sit, read and breathe properly. 


Endorsed by 
Hundreds 


“T've always wanted something 
of the kind but did not know it 
was on the market.’’—Mrs. L. 
H. Blanchard, St. Louis. 
“Wonderful, well worth the 
money.” B. Kessler, Vineland, 
N. J. Appreciated by all who 
know the joy of reading and the 
value of conserving the eyes. 
Lasts a_ Lifetime. Special 
laminated wood, attractively 
finished in walnut or mahogany. 
Nothing to wear or get out of From 
order. Adjusted by two simple until Christ- 
thumb nuts. Folds to 1% in. mas Mitchell Tables 
thickness. will be mailed, when so 
fise Days’ Trial. Try the ordered, in attractive 
Mitchell Table for five days in holly bores, all ready 
your own home. Enjoy the for holiday distribu- 
comfort of easy reading—in tion. 
bed or your easy chair. Note 
the dozens of uses. See the 
healthful effect on children. If 
not delighted in five days, return 
the table; otherwise send us 
$6.50 and the table is yours for a 


investment 
in health where 
there are chil- 


now 






The Mitchell Lap Table has 
many exclusive features 
Be sure youre bears the 
Mitchell mark 


lifetime of service! The coupon oe 
is for your convenience. Won't oo: 
you send it in today? oA ue yi 
days’ Asoo 
YS em Fore™ tA 
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Burrus Footnotes 


Sirs: 

. . . I have always enjoyed Time’s sense of 
humor and can smile when the joke is on me. 
Perhaps mine was a “woeful tale.” 


° In my junior year before I suffered any 
nervous breakdown, I wrote a pamphlet not the 
least bitter in tone and not complaining that ath- 
letics had treated me “‘shabbily.”” Nor am I bitter 
today, yet I still firmly and calmly believe that 
our University athletics contain many an abuse, 
and provide a rich field for far reaching reform. 


Mr. Cason did not say and I have never said 
as Time published “that a football player has no 
time or thought to give to anything but foot- 
ball unless he is willing to subject himself to 
abnormal strain.” It is quite different to main- 
tain that “today in our Universities a varsity 
athlete to be successful must devote more time 
to athletics than to any other phase of his col- 
lege life.’ This I believe to be very unwise 
unless he intends to become a coach, or enter 
professionally into the athletic field. My princi- 
pal objection to varsity athletics is that they 
are no longer amateurish, but are fast becoming 
professional not so much in the popular sense 
that athletes are being paid, but in the sense 
that the varsity athlete makes his sport his voca- 
tion, his profession by virtue of devoting more 
time and thought to it than to any other phase 
of his college life. 

I sometimes seriously feel that we should do 
better to pay all our varsity athletes a salary 
commensurate with their services and make them 
professionals in all respects... . 
J. S. Burrus Jr. 
Oxford, Eng. 


Badger God 





Sirs: 

Trme’s sport-writer said that three breaks 
were converted into three touchdowns (TIME, 
Nov. 18). But here’s how Wisconsin’s second 


score was made. Chicago, in the second quarter, 
punted over the goal-line. Rus Rebholtz took the 
ball on the 20 yard line, slipped through the line, 
eluded Chicago tacklers until he was run out 
of bounds on Chicago’s 29 yard line. Two line 
plays failed. Then this same Rebholtz threw a 
pass to Gautenbein who was over the goal line. 
Gautenbein was unmolested and caught it for a 
touchdown. Rebholtz kicked the goal. So there’s 
a 7-6 victory without the two blocked punts! 


Does this convince you, Time? Will this cor- 
rect your error? To pacify the Badger god, let 
every man in your office stand, face the west, and 
sing in his most penitent voice, “On Wisconsin!” 

And Wisconsin will bow in gracious acknowl- 


edgment of your apology. 
E. O. Hanp 


Wisconsin, ’26 


Kenosha, Wis. 
On Wisconsin !—Eb. 


a < 


More Nebraskans 
Sirs: 





The list of famed Nebraskans as given in your 
issue of Nov. 18 contains some rather conspicu- 
Col. W. F. 


ous omissions. Among them are: 
Cody (Buffalo Bill), Indian scout and showman: 


J. Sterling Morton, first Secretary of Agriculture 


LETL RES. 
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and father of Arbor Day*; Samuel _R. McKelvie, 
member of the Federal Farm Board, publisher, 
and ex-governor; Col. Charles A. Lindbergh 
(learned to fly at Lincoln); Ace Hudkins, pugil- 
ist; Dean Roscoe Pound of the Harvard Law 
School. 
Harotp L. Peterson 

Minn. 

one 
Humble Brother 
Sirs: 

I have received a copy of the November 18th 
issue of Time. In reading your publication J 
observed the article about Nebraska and I write 
to express my appreciation of the kind and gen- 
erous manner in which you have used the name 
of my sainted brother W. J. While I do not feel 
that I am worthy of having my name mentioned 
with his in the connection that it is used, yet 
I want you to know of my appreciation of the 
honor you do me both in associating my name 
with his and in mentioning my name as a 
prominent Nebraskan. . . . 

CHARLES W. BryAN 


St. Peter, 


Lincoln, Nebr. 
~— i 
Also Kalamazoo 
Sirs: 

In giving the names of symphony orchestras 
which started their season of programs last week, 
you omitted the Kalamazoo Symphony Orchestra. 
Professor Brown of Harvard called it a “national 
model” for cities of this size. 

Betty HAGGERSON 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 


catcbinl is 
Little Crane 
Sirs: 

I and others are advocating a national Indian 
holiday, to occur each year, preferably in the 
month of October at the time of the Harvest 
moon or during our glorious Indian summer, I 
notice whenever you mention the Indians that 
you are uniformly fair and impartial and I trust 
that your great newsmagazine will see fit to say 
a word in favor of this program. A people from 
whom we obtained a continent and who furnished 
30,000 young men in the World War, it seems to 
me, are highly deserving of an annual holiday. 

You were first to print my poem, The Long 
Night Ride of William Dawes, and now I am 
sending an original Indian poem. I am one-eighth 
Ottawa and the only Indian poet that I know of 
at the present time. By the Ottawas I am called 
“Little Crane.’ They know me as a descendant 
of their renowned Chief Pontiac. 


THE INDIAN DRUM 


Away by the lake hangs an Indian drum— 
“Tum, tum, tum, tum, tum, tum, tum!” 
It always starts booming when the wind gods 
hum— 
“Tum, tum, tum, tum, tum, tum, tum!” 
Whenever a wreck on the beach is toss’d, 
It gives one beat for each life that is lost, 
And ghosts are legion that have heard the tum 
That rolls from the head of the Indian drum. 
*An error. Norman J. Coleman of Missouri 
was first Secretary of Agriculture (1889). Sec- 
ond was Jeremiah M. Rusk of Wisconsin (1889- 
93). J. Sterling Morton (1893-97) was the 
third.—Eb. 
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COOLS while 
you shaveand the 
coolness lingers! 
Listerine Shav- 
ing Cream. 


Do you remember— 


When the good old family doctor came 
into the house how your heart began to 
thump? You didn’t know but what you had 
cholera morbus or something equally dread- 
ful. You saw yourself dying in no time. 


Then his firm, gentle hands poked you 
here and there. His bright, kind eyes looked 
down your gullet. And, oh, what’a load left 
om mind when you learned that your trou- 

le was only a badly inflamed throat and 
that Listerine would take care of it! 


The basic things of life seldom change: 
Listerine, today, is the same tireless enemy 
of sore throat and colds that it was half a 
century ago. 


It is regularly prescribed by the bright, 
busy young physicians of this day, just as it 
was by those old-timers— bless their souls 


—who mixed friendship and wisdom with 
their medicines. 


Used full strength, Listerine kills, in 15 
seconds, even the virulent Staphylococcus 
Aureus (pus) and Bacillus Typhosus: (ty- 
phoid) germs in counts ranging to 200,000,- 
000. We could not make this statement unless 
we were prepared to prove it to the entire 
satisfaction of the medical profession and the 
U. S. Government. Three well-known bac- 
teriological laboratories have demonstrated 
this amazing germ-killing power of Listerine. 
Yet it is so safe it may be used full strength 
in any body cavity. 


Make a habit of gargling systematically 
with full-strength Listerine uring nast 
weather. It aids in preventing the pe om 
of colds and sore throat. And often remedies 
them when they have developed. Lambert 


Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


It checks SORE THROAT quickly 


KILLS 200,000,000 GERMS 


IN 15 


Gargle with full-strength 
Listerine every day. It 
inhibits the development 
of sore throat, and checks 
it, should it develop. 


How to prevent a cold 
Rinsing the hands with 
Listerine before every 
meal destroys the germs 
ever-present on them. 


SECONDS 































































TO MIAMI 


wo HAVANA 


More than a transition from winter to summer — a happy 
revelation in fashionable travel, taking you South on a big, 
modern steamer, surrounded by charming fellow-voyagers, 
and entertaining you royally every mile of the way. 
Orchestras. Dancing. Deck Sports. Daily Radio News. 
q Direct express service New York to Miami. Daily over- 
night service between Miami and Havana, January to 
April. Attractive all-expense New York-Miami-Havana 
Tours. Also tri-weekly service New York to Jacksonville, 
calling at Charleston. Automobiles carried on all steamers. 
For complete information apply 545 Fifth Ave., Pier 36 
North River, New York, or any authorized Tourist Agent. 





CLYDE- MAIORY 


LILES 
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It keeps its vigil with a measured thrum— 
“Tum, tum, tum, tum, tum, tum, tum!” 
And never in the records has a wrong beat 

come— 
“Tum, tum, tum, tum, tum, tum, tum!” 
A brave and his bride once went for a sail 
And both of them perished in the terrible gale: 
But all that was heard was a single tum— 
There was just one beat of the Indian drum. 
The folks of the village were sad and glum 
“Tum, tum, tum, tum, tum, tum, tum!” 
They said to their chief: “What's the matter with 
the drum?” 
“Tum, tum, tum, tum, tum, tum, tum!” 
The big chicf smiled: “Smart drum,” said he, 
“Man and his wife, him one, you see.’ 
“Tum, tum, tum, tum, tum, tum, tum, 
Tum, ti-ti-um, tum, tum, tum, tum!” 
Joun C. Wricut 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
ml 
What Leopold & Loeb Do 
Sirs: 

. Had I known that you were considering 
such an article, I would have given you some 
interesting facts about the Illinois institutions. 
The statement about Loeb and Leopold is, unfor- 
tunately, not true. Leopold is in the prison at 
Statesville; Loeb being at the Old Prison, and in- 
stead of their being allowed but one day each 
year for recreation, “the 4th of July, unless it 
rains,” they are accorded the same privileges as 
the other 3,942 inmates, all of whom are allowed 
to attend picture shows during the week, to par- 
ticipate in ball games, horse-shoe pitching and 
other athletic pastimes on Saturdays, “unless it 
rains,’ and to attend Chapel on Sundays. ... 

Again thanking you for your letter and assur- 
ing you that should you desire any facts or statis- 
tics at any time, relative to these institutions, I 
shall be glad to furnish them direct to Tre. 

Henry C, Hit 
Warden 
Illinois State Penitentiary 


Joliet, Ill. 
ce 
Funny Vulgarienne 
Sirs: 

Time, Nov. 18, dubs Dorothy Parker “funny 
vulgarienne.” Are we to accept this as Time's 
considered verdict on Mrs. Parker, as humorous, 
or as inexpert classification? The first hypothe- 
sis appears to me profoundly shocking, the sec- 
ond pointless, and the third somewhat alarming. 

LesTeER E. WATERBURY 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

No one who has read Dorothy Parker's 
writings would soon deny that she is 
humorous. No one who has heard her 
“best” remarks can deny that they are 
unprintable-—Eb. 

—-6——— 


© 
Barbers’ Paradise 
Sirs: 

I notice in your paper that the barbers held 
a convention in St. Paul, Minn., and decided there 
that Minnesota was the ideal state for barbering. 
I’m writing this letter to prove to you that al 
though Minnesota may be an ideal state for bar- 
bering, Colorado is more ideal because hair here 
grows quicker and thicker, money is harder, bar- 
ber chairs are safer, soap more lathery, razors 
sharpen easier, cut closer, and scrape cleaner, 
nerves are steadier, customers more amiable, rent 
cheaper, and barbers scarcer. It’s all on account 
of the climate. How can Minnesota be an ideal 
state for anything with the climate it has. How 
can hair grow in such a climate, how—well I ask 


you! 
J. R. Lrrton 


Denver, Col. 


a2. 
“Ayveo,” “Asap” 
Sirs: 

Does Time, any Time reader, or time saver 
know of any English word that may be substi- 
tuted for such well-worn cumbersome phrases 4s: 
1) “at your very earliest opportunity,” or 2) “3% 
soon as possible’’? ' 

For frequent use the first letter of each wore 
in each phrase forms a “word”? that could do, 
Examples: 1) Will you, Time, coin such a — 
as “ayveo”? 2) Advice from you in this regar 
“asap,” will be appreciated. 

WitiraM F. ODEN 

Atlanta, Ga. 
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Investing Your Money 


is far too important 
to do it on any advice but the Zes¢ 











ROOKMIRE has continuously stressed, both A Service with this background and built 
through its representatives and in other firmly on this principle has so much that is 
contacts with many thousands of clients ~ absolutely required by the individual investor, 
here and abroad, the immense and is able to furnish it at a 
importance of research in the The following announcement appeared re- 


cently in publications read by 2,275,000 cost to him so low—by virtue of 


oS : . cople. It is reprinted here, since i : : 
making of investments. It is not — Gearly the point of view of thie oreaanncon the number of its clients—that 
enough that a particular com- 


if you own securities with a value 
pany or security be studied. of even $5,000, or contemplate 
General economic conditions, From Now On their purchase, youcannotafford 
business as a whole, the trend 
of different industries, the prog- 
ress of companies in those in- 
dustries . . . must be considered. 













pvvesrons who own sound securities to ignore its value. Investing 
can, in our judgment, continue to hold . . 

them with all confidence. It is our further jour money ts jar too important to 
judgment that capital can now be wisely , , 

employed for conservative investment pur- do it on any advice but the best. 
chases. 












We do not mean to imply that all securities 


In addition, the pos ition of il sebhdly semuaiinn etaaiiins aliok I nformation that is important 


passing recent high levels. We do mean, 


security markets, the banking | however, to emphasize emphatically that to you 
| wie SoMa RReOENS | Bec atmine Service is k 
, 2 that Ame uld continue to - >rvice - , 

policy ’ the money situation .. . a p> satan a tages cannot be stop- rookmire ocfvice is Known to 

A 4 sdovate ped from advancing by senseless depress- c i - 
must be taken into consideration. | pe of security prices, and that American bankers and economists every 
Otherwise, investments cannot security markets are in a sound position. where...Its record is available 

: The far too violent declines, b id : : 

be permanently successful. question brought to countless security | fOr inspection. We would wel- 


holders most intens rr. d al. .W ss : 
believe no such dedlnn Gael be-coemndek come your personal visit either 
Extreme Thoroughness to the future if sane principles are ad- 


hered to. at our head offices or at any one 
of our branches in 25 Cities. 


Meanwhile, if you will write 








The value of this extreme tho- 
roughness may, perhaps, have 
been lost sight of in recent years when prices to us we will send complete information, with- 
seemed to be able only to advance. Now, its out obligation. If you will indicate also on the 
absolute necessity has been made apparent by coupon whether you would like a compliment- 
the violent collapse of security prices that ary copy of our latest bulletin on the present 


caused such widespread and damaging losses. _ position of securities, it will be included. 
To repeat—without research, investment is 


not investment, and rarely attains success. 















Address inquiries from West of the Rockies to 
Brookmire Economic Service, Russ Bldg., San Francisco 


The Brookmire organization, because its exe (Ot rnrnrnn 
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4 ! BROOKMIRE ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. ; 
perience dates back over 25 years, and because san Selils Avemet, Maw LouirClay 
of its extensive research staff, is able to provide { Please send me a complete description of; Brookmire ; 
i = i i i } Service. I should also like complimentary copy of your ' 
this essential foundation of research for its ; latest bulletin on securities. TM-D2 ; 
investment counsel, and does so, before any  ! Ph SEE COLL? Se ea et id 
recommendations are made, ee ae 
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GRAFLEX 


So Simple in Operation That Your Friends 
Can Get Marvelous Pictures of YOU With It! 























































Buying back amazingly fine 


pictures and you re-live the thrills of sport or 
travel for life. Each detail a vivid memory! 






Pictures that formerly only an artist could 


capture are now made possible for every- 
body through the Graflex Camera’s incredible 


speed and absolute certainty of focus. 
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Graflex “Series B’,3'4" x 4'4’,speed up to 1/1000 
second — $80 ...... Other models $85 to $375 






Featured by the Best Dealer Everywhere 
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Lindbergh at Maracaibo 
Sirs: 

The Uncrowned Diplomat, boy wonder of the 
air, has been and gone—mostly gone. This town 
was so full of excitement over his approaching 
visit that for 48 hours not a reputation was 
ruined! Friday the news came that Lindbergh 
was to arrive in Maracaibo early Saturday morn- 
ing. Of course, it rained all night Friday and 
we got worried about the roads, but Saturday 
morning dawned bright and clear—but Lind- 
bergh didn’t. 

. . . About two thirtyish I heard roars and so 
rushed to the street, craning upwards to glimpse 
the plane—and there he was, flying around nice 
and easy, circling the town several times, and 
finally alighting in the bay harbor. Twenty 
minutes later he was gone, and we were horri- 
fied, for the President of the State of Zulia had 
ordered an elaborate collation (I always wanted 
to use that word, never had a chance before) to 
be served at the Caribbean Club, for a very 
select few, following an informal reception at the 
Government House. The Country Club had 
dashed out and bought up ten hampers of 
Mumm’s Extra Dry, the Caribbean Club had 
done likewise, plus a thousand limes, the rumor 
having spread that Lindy was a lime juice hound. 
Speeches had been prepared in copious quantities, 
and all was ready—but the bird had flown, and 
how! 

At the Caribbean Club that evening there was 
sadness and sorrow. In town, chez the native 
notables, there was gnashing of teeth—in rage 
—not sorrow. The President of the State of 
Zulia, who is a handsome creature with the 
most perfect set of sideburns ever seen off the 
silver screen, was extremely mad—speeches, 
lunch, limes—all wasted, and his feelings hurt 
besides. .. . 

I got the low-down on this matter of our 
boy air king just perching on the water like a 
wild duck visiting the decoys. Seems he wasn’t 
invited to come ashore—and certainly there wa 
no official on the dock to meet him—they were 
all sitting in Government House, shining up their 
medals, waiting for him to be brought to the 
Throne for their inspection. Being a good, red- 
blooded American, Lindy doesn’t go where he 
isn’t invited, and so he presented his vaccination 
certificate, shook hands with our handsome Vice- 
Consul, shook the Maracaibo Bay water from 
his—whatever an Amphibian shakes—and de- 
parted for Barinquilla, where he did have an invi- 
CeteeR. 2. < % 

GLADYS SLAUGHTER 
American Consulate 
Maracaibo, Venezuela. 


Randolph 
Sirs: 

Trime’s account of the Junior Hearsts (Tre, 
Nov. 18) brings to notice the favorite Hearst 
name—Randolph: 

William Randolph Hearst 

William Randolph Hearst Jr. 

John Randolph Hearst 

Randolph Apperson Hearst 

Can Time explain to me whence and why the 
Hearst fondness for Randolph? 

James E. STERNER 

Mexico, Mo. 

William Randolph Hearst’s mother’s 
father descended from the Randolphs of 
Virginia, lived in Missouri.—Eb. 
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World-wide diversification 


.. applied by these 










Investment companies 


The holdings were 18% govern- 


ment (bonds), 5°¢ transportation. 










HE investment companies of 14% public utilities, 24% indus. 
‘the general management type trials, 79% mortgage bank (bonds). 
in the American Founders group 9° ° banks and insurance, 23% in- 
for years have invested in bonds, vestment and financial companies. 








preferred stocks and common The American Founders group 
stocks, choosing their investments now has approximately $60,000.- 


after careful research in the prin- 00: invested ta bends Comcch- 


cipal security markets of the world, dated resources are $200,000,000. 





and among the issues of various 





Additional information may be 









governmental authorities and many 


ee aaa ts obtained from bankers and invest- 
private enterprises. 


ment dealers, or from Founders 


A recent consolidated summary General Corporation, 50 Pine 


of the investments of the group, Street, New York City. 
excluding cash, showed 42% in the 


United States, 11°) in the British 


Commonwealth, 4% in Central 
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DECORATIONS BY ROCKWELL KENT . CUT IN WOOD BY J. J. LANKES 


and South America, 406% in Con- 
tinental Europe, 3°¢ in Japan and 


other Asiatic countries. 
At the same date, 38°, were in 


bonds, 6% in preferred stocks and 


56% in common stocks. 
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ITS BEAUTY REFLECTS 
THE CHARACTER OF LINCOLN CRAFTSMANSHIP 





The Judkins Two-window Berline, seating six people in luxurious comfort, is fully adaptable to both owner and chauffeur driven use 


THE QUALITIES which long acquain- 
tance with the Lincoln discloses are 
suggested by a first glimpse of this 
motor car. It wears the explicit 
beauty of high craftsmanship, and 
needs no other. 

The swift contours, the distin- 
euished grace, of the Lincoln are 
the outer signs of an excellence in 
fine car making as deep as the core 
of its mechanism. The poise of the 
Lincoln, its luxury and smartness 
are evidence of the precision-built 
soundness of the whole car. 

Every operation in making the 
Lincoln is governed by standards of 
accuracy as notable for their pre- 


cision as for the steadfast insistence 
with which they are applied. All 
of the material that goes into this 
motor car is tested with exhaustive 
care. With such methods of produc- 
tion, the best engineering talent at 
the command of the Ford organ- 
ization has been able to make the 
Lincoln an automobile of individ- 


ual excellence. 

The builders of this motor car 
have called on the artistic skill of 
the country’s foremost custom 


coachmakers to express in their 
body designs the essential character 


of the Lincoln. LeBaron, Judkins, 
Dietrich, Willoughby, Derham, 


rue LINCOLN 


A ie 


Locke and Brunn have achieved 
subtle and distinguished combina- 
tions of line and form that make 
the Lincoln the smart and beauti- 


ful motor car it is. 
For those who feel that a stead- 


fast sincerity in its building is 
integral to a truly distinguished 
automobile, the Lincoln has a last- 
ing appeal. Its beauty and power, 
its safety and comfort, are deeply 
satisf ying throughout the long years 
of its life. In motor, chassis and 
body this is an automobile of w~ 
failing qualities .. . as nearly pet 
fect a motor car as it is possible to 
produce ... the Lincoln. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 








THE PRESIDENCY 
The Hoover Week 


Last week President Hoover stuck 
close to his White House desk, saw few 
callers, braced himself for a prolonged 
contest with Congress. 

@ On Thanksgiving Day the President 
corrected proof on his message to Con- 
gress on the State of the Union (see be- 
low), punctuating the hours with an 18- 
lb. wild turkey, shot in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains near his summer camp and 
presented to him by Postmaster William 
M. Mooney of Washington. With the 
White House in mourning for Secretary 
of War Good, only three extra plates were 
set, for Allan Hoover, Mr. & Mrs. Edgar 
Rickard. Other doings: one hour at 
church; two hours on a motor ride. 

@ Thirty-five public utility executives, 
led by Owen D. Young, chairman of Gen- 
eral Electric, filed into the Cabinet Room, 
pledged nearly two billion dollars to the 
President’s Momentum-for-Industry pro- 
gram, Total pledges: ten billion dollars. 

@ To the White House went Senator 
Robert F. Wagner of New York, asked 

President Hoover to practice his own plea 
by preventing the release of 1,000 civilian 
employes at the U. S. Navy Yard at 
Brooklyn. 


- 





State of the Union 

Obedient to constitutional command. 
President Hoover last week sent by a mes- 
senger to the Capitol his second Message 
(0 Congress, his first routine Report on 
the State of the Union. Twelve thousand 
words long,* it was handed to clerks in 
the House and Senate who intoned it from 
the nation’s rostra. 

A President prepares his message with 
aview to guiding congressional action. At 
the end of a session, his legislative win- 
ings and losings are measured in terms 
of his message. President Hoover's score 
in dealing with Congress will be largely 
based six months hence on these words: 

Foreign Relations. “Our adherence to 
the International Court is, as now consti- 
luted, not the slightest step toward entry 
into the League of Nations. I shall direct 
that our signature be affixed to the pro- 
col of adherence and shall submit it 
lot the approval of the Senate.” 


National Defense. “We can well be 
deeply concerned at the growing expense. 
... From a defense point of view our 
lorces should be proportioned to national 


*Since 1900 the shortest presidential §mes- 
‘ge (8,000 words) was by Calvin Coolidge, the 
lingest (34,980 words) by William Howard Taft. 
‘erage length: 15,000 words. 





need and should, to some extent, be modi- 
fied by the prospects of peace....I 
recommend that Congress give earnest 
consideration to the possibilities of pru- 
dent action. .. .” 

Tax Reduction. “I recommend that 
the normal income tax rates be reduced 
1%.” 

General Economic Situation. “The 
long upward trend of fundamental prog- 
ress gave rise to over-optimism as to 
profits, which translated itself into a wave 
of uncontrolled speculation in securities, 
resulting in the diversion of capital from 
business to the stockmarket and the in- 


evitable crash. . . . We have reéstablished 
confidence.” 
Agriculture. . is improving.” 


Tariff. “I have been most anxious that 
the principle of the flexible tariff... 
should be preserved.’* 

Waterways & Flood Control. “I am 
recommending an increase in appropria- 
tions which should make available .. . 
from $25,000.000 to $30,000,000 per an- 
num for the Mississippi system and thus 
bring it to early completion. . . . Con- 
flict of opinion over the proposed floodway 
has led me to withhold construction upon 
this part of the Mississippi Flood Control 
Plan until it could again be reviewed by 
engineers for any further recommenda- 
tion to Congress... .” 


Post Office. “A revision of air mail 
rates . . . is necessary.” 
Railways. “Legislation to simplify 


and expedite consolidation methods and 


*The Senate voted to take from the President 
his present power to flex tariff rates 50°% up 
or down 
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better protect public interest should be 
enacted. .. .” 

Merchant Marine. “I appointed 
an interdepartmental committee .. . to 
make a survey of policies in respect to 
mail contracts. ... A total of 4o new 
vessels will be required under the con 
tracts proposed. ... The capital cost 
will be approximately $250,000,000. . . .” 

Banking. “The development of ‘group’ 
and ‘chain’ banking presents many new 
problems. The question naturally arises 
as to whether if allowed to expand these 
methods would dangerously concentrate 
control of credit... and _ seriously 
threaten one of the fundamentals of the 
American credit system. . . . It might be 
advantageous to create a joint commis- 
sion of Congress and other federal offi- 
cials to report. . . .” 

Electrical Power Regulation. “The 
Federal Power Commission is now com- 
posed of three Cabinet officers... . I 
recommend that authority be given for 
the appointment of full-time commission- 
ers to replace them. . . . The authority of 
the commission should be extended to cer- 
tain phases of power regulation... . 
About 90% of all power generation and 
distribution is intrastate. .. There are 
cases, however, of interstate character be- 
yond the jurisdiction of the states... .” 

Radio Commission. “I recommend 
the reorganization of the Radio Commis- 
sion into a permanent body. The require- 
ment that the commissioners should be 
appointed from specific zones should be 
abolished.” 

Muscle Shoals. “Such parts of these 
plants as would be useful and revenues 
from the remainders should be dedicated 
for all time to the farmers of the U. S 

. I do not favor the operation by the 
government of either power or manufac- 
turing business, except as an unavoidable 
by-product... . [I am led] to suggest 
that Congress create a special commis- 
sion... With authurity to complete 
some sort of contract... .” 

Conservation. “Three important ques- 
tions. . . . Conservation of our oil and 
gas resources . . . conservation due to 
overgrazing on public lands . . . our rec- 
lamation policy. ...I have appointed 
a commission.” 

Federal Prisons. 
Sel 

Immigration: “I have been opposed 
to the basis of the quotas now in force 


“We need 


some 


[national origins]. ... We could find 
some more practical method.... I 
recommend . . . further study.” 


Reorganization. “Reorganization is a 
necessity of sound administration . . 
The presentation of any specific plan en- 








SECRETARY DAvIs 


“Gwaed y groes sydd yn ddarostwng.” 


(See col. 2) 


livens opposition from every official whose 
authority may be curtailed ... of citi- 
zens who are selfishly interested. . . . All 
administrative activities should be placed 
in groups under singleheaded responsibil- 
ity . . . while quasi-legislative and quasi- 
judicial functions should be removed from 
individual authority and assigned to boards 
and commissions. . . . It is desirable that 
we first have experience with these groups 
in action before we create new depart- 
ments. . . . I can see no hope for sound 
reorganization unless Congress be willing 
to delegate its authority to the executive 
who should act upon approval of a joint 
committee of Congress.” 

Prohibition. ‘Enforcement is far 
from satisfactory. . . . There should be 
an immediate concentration of responsi- 
bility by transfer to the Department of 
Justice of the functions now lodged in 
the Prohibition unit in the Treasury. 
Control of industrial alcohol and legalized 
beverages should remain in the Treasury. 
. . . Provision should be made for relief 
of congestion in the Federal Courts. 
There should be a codification of the laws 
relating to Prohibition. . . . I would add 
to these recommendations the desirability 
of reorganizing the various services en- 
gaged in the prevention of smuggling into 
one Border Patrol under ihe Coast Guard. 
... It is not to be expected that any 
criminal law will ever be fully enforced as 
long as criminals exist. . The District 
of Columbia should be the model of city 
law enforcement in the nation. Conditions 
here . . . are far from perfect.” 

Law Enforcement. “It is the most 
serious issue before our people... . I 
have appointed a commission. . . . I am 
confident it will make a notable contribu- 
tion.” 


Major Hoover commissions now func- 
tioning—6; new Hoover commissions 
called for in his message—4. 
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THE CABINET 
Singing Secretary 

Gwaed y groes sy’n codi fyni 

R’eiddil yn goncwerwr mawr 

Gwaed y groes sydd yn ddarostwng 

Gewri cedyrn ffyrdd I llawr 

Gad m’i deimlo 

Awel o galfaria fryn.* 

So sang Secretary of Labor James John 
Davis one night last week over the radio 
from Washington. It was an old, old 
hymn which his mother Esther used to 
sing to him as a little boy in Wales, 
whence he emigrated to Pittsburgh 48 
years ago. Grym y groes (The Power of 
the Cross) is the favorite song of all 
Welsh revivals. 

The Singing Secretary of Labor sang 
in Welsh for two reasons: 1) The song 
had never been translated into English; 
2) at Sharon, Pa., before his radio set sat 
David James Davis, 80, harkening with 
vast delight to his son’s cheerful voice. 

And before their radio sets throughout 
the land sat many other Welshmen. 
Next day at Cabinet meeting Secretary 
Davis announced: 

“Apparently most of the two million 
Welshmen in the U. S. heard me and 
every mother’s son of ’em sent me a tele- 
gram.” 

Singer-Secretary Davis was asked for 
his own translation of his hymn. He 
begged off, said he was too busy. His 
friend Rev. Robert Perry of Washington 
supplied what he termed a “very free 
translation”: 

The Blood of the Cross the weak 

exalteth, 

More than conquerors to be; 

The Blood of the Cross the strong 

abaseth; 

Myriad hosts to bow to Thee; 

Oh, revive me 

With breezes from Calvary. 


.—— 


Treasury Report 

Not to his chief, the President of the 
U. S., but to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, where all fiscal legislation 
must originate, Secretary of the Treasury 
Andrew William Mellon last week sent 
his ninth annual report. The Cabinet’s 
senior reporter,t he forecast a Treasury 
surplus of $226,000,000 for the current 
fiscal year (1930) and $123,000,000 for 
the year after. A new proposal: 

“Tt is highly desirable to introduce some 
element of flexibility in our tax system in 
order to take advantage of a surplus whose 
permanency is not assured. . . . A flexible 
normal tax rate seems to furnish the key. 
It can be moved up or down without 
giving rise to administrative difficulties or 
in any way complicating income tax 
returns.” 








Williams (Panty- 


*Composed by William 
of Wales, the latter 


celyn), the “Isaac Watts” 
part of the 18th Century. 

+Alone of the Cabinet, the Secretary of State 
is required to make no annual report, on the 
theory that diplomatic dealings are confidential 
between nations, hence no matter for public 
comment. 
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When Undersecretary of the Treasury 
Mills informally suggested a similar plan 
last month, whereby Congress would 
authorize the Treasury to vary the normal 
tax in relation to each year’s surplus, 
Congressional leaders loudly disapproved. 
Such a system, they contended, would 
deprive Congress of its basic taxing power, 
A similar flexibility in the tariff law the 
Senate now, after seven years’ use, would 
take away from the President. 

Fiscal statistics set forth in the Treasury 
report: 

@ The U. S. took in $4,033,250,225 in 
1929, a decrease of $9,097,000 from the 
year before, and paid out $3,848,463,190, 
an increase of $204,943,.315 over 1928. 
Larger costs for postal service, naval con- 
struction, flood control swelled expendi- 
tures. 
@, The public debt was reduced by $673,- 
092,815, to a total of $16,931,197,747. 
@ Though the U. S. Government has no 
formal connection with the Young Plan 
for German Reparations, Secretary Mellon 
advised Congress to authorize the Presi- 
dent to make a new agreement with 
Germany to accord with a reduced scale 
of payments to the U. S. for Army costs 
and mixed claims as established by the 
Young Plan. 
@ Secretary Mellon on Prohibition: “The 
law-enforcement work for the prevention 
of smuggling of liquor into the U. S. from 
the sea continued to be satisfactory. Some 
liquor smuggling is still going on along the 
seaboard and there remains a considerable 
amount of such smuggling on the Great 
Lakes. Prohibition agents made 66,- 
878 arrests . seized 7,299 automobiles 
89 boats. . . . The operations of the 
Treasury Department in the enforcement 
of Prohibition are becoming stable and 
more effective.” 





War Report 

Before he entered Walter Reed Hospital 
last month to die, Secretary of War James 
William Good had not quite finished his 
first and last annual report for his de- 
partment. To his bedside before lapsing 
into final unconsciousness, he summoned 
his wife, gave her detailed instructions to 
be carried to his secretary. Forward-look- 
ing, optimistic, the report outlined Army 
plans and policies which another will now 
execute. Some facts set forth: 
@ The U. S. Army last year aggregated 
130,937 officers & men; the National 
Guard, 176,988; Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
112,757; Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 
112,424; Citizen’s Military Training 
Camps, 34,514. ‘ 
q@ At Army posts 19,162 religious services, 
attended by 1,796,746 persons, were held. 
@ The Army rendered aid, at a cost ol 
$1,250,468, in 23 “unavoidable calamities 
in the U. S. and abroad. 
@ The Panama Canal set new records for 
the year: 7,029 transits, $27,128,889 1 
tolls; 30,663,006 cargo tons carried. 
battalion of engineers will be sent ' 
Nicaragua “before the next dry season 
to resurvey and study the proposed canal 
route across that country. 
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@ One of the largest government-owned 
and operated commercial enterprises is 
Inland Waterways Corp., a barge service 
on the Mississippi and tributaries which 
last year netted the U. S. a profit of 
$441,651. Reported Secretary Good: 
“Before long the Government can pass 
over the corporation’s facilities to private 
capital for operation.” 

@ Expenditure of $24,000,000 last year 
for levees, revetments and dredging in 
the Mississippi River advanced Flood 


fe , ay . : 











POSTMASTER GENERAL BROWN 
. sought punishment for blackmailers. 


(See col. 3) 


Control so far that “the largest flood that 
has ever passed down the river without 
serious crevasses was held between the 
main river levees without any disastrous 
breaks.” This year’s expenditure: $30,- 
000,000. 

€ Chief military recommendation by the 
late Secretary: “Definite progress in 
mechanization, motorization and material 
preparedness is demanded by the nature 
of modern military power. . . . War has 
entered the field of the exact sciences.” 

€ Assistant Secretary of War Patrick Jay 
Hurley, now the department’s acting head, 
reported that a quarter-billion dollars was 
needed to stock the Army with raw ma- 
terials, unproduced in the U. S., for war- 
time uses. 

@ Assistant Secretary of War Frederick 
Trubee Davison, in charge of aeronautics, 
reported that the Army Air Corps’ “most 
pressing question” was promotion of 
junior officers. Army and reserve pilots 
flew 263,381 aircraft hours last year, 
covered 26,300,000 miles, had 60 men 


killed, 


— ~<O——— 


Interior Report 

When the president of a famed univer- 
sity enters the Cabinet, he may be ex- 
pected to bring to his job an attitude of 
mind different from the general run of 
ofice-holders. Such a difference Secretary 
of the Interior Ray Lyman Wilbur, who 
sill is president of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, exhibited lately when he took the 





liberty of changing the Department's seal 
from an eagle to a buffalo. Such a differ- 
ence he exhibited again last week when 
submitting to President Hoover his de- 
partment’s annual report. The Wilbur eye 
was cocked on the future rather than the 
past. He outlined in language vigorous yet 
literary a set of new policies for his huge 
governmental agency to follow: 

@ Of chief concern to the Interior Depart- 
ment is the public domain. Warned Secre- 
tary Wilbur: “Homestead thinking must 
be replaced by watershed thinking. .. . 
Unless we care for the lands now in pos- 
session of the U. S., the west will repeat 
the degradation of Korea and parts of 
China with man-made barrenness, floods, 
erosion and decay. . . . I know of no more 
painful act than to place a man and par- 
ticularly his wife on a piece of land where 
they are foreordained to a prolonged agon- 
izing failure.” 

@ Some 350,000 Indians are the Interior 
Department’s wards. Reported Secretary 
Wilbur: “The Indian Service has before it 
a definite and unique goal—that of work- 
ing itself out of a job . . . within a period 
of 25 years. The fundamental aim will be 
to make the Indian a self-supporting and 
self-respecting citizen. ... Leadership, 
rather than custody, is the object... . 
The new policy [means] a new deal for 
the young Indian and a square deal for the 
old Indian.” 

@ On hydroelectric power: “A policy will 
be followed which will insulate the U. S. 
as completely as may be from interference 
with local interests and regulation. .. . 
The proper office of the U. S. ends with 
the construction of dams .. . leaving it 
to municipal or private initiative to de- 
velop and market the power under lease of 
rights to the falling water. ... That 
policy is being followed . . . on Boulder 
Dam.” 

@ Educator Wilbur reported thus on Edu- 
cation: “There is a distinct menace in the 
centralization in the National Government 
of any large educational scheme. ... A 
department of education similar to the 
other departments of the Government is 
not required.” 











@ Objectives set up: elimination of fraud 
from pensions, preservation of large areas 
of the national parks in their natural wil- 
derness, reduction of the Alaska Railroad’s 
deficit by the exploitation of reindeer herds 
as a meat supply, by development of 
Alaska’s coal fields. 

@ On U. S. pension rolls at the year’s end 
were 477,915 persons to whom was paid 
$229,889,986. Civil War pensioners fell 
off 14,984 whereas Spanish War pensioners 
rose 14,096. Eleven widows of the War 
of 1812 were the oldest on the rolls. 

@ From 2,681,270 acres of land reclaimed 
by the U. S., crops valued at $143,573,070 
were produced. 

@ From the public domain 2,494,647 acres 
“vere transferred under final patent to 
8,236 homesteaders, 3,271 stockraisers. 
Preliminary entries last year totaled 4,612.- 
722 acres. 


Postal Report a 


Statistical beyond all others was the an- 
nual report of Postmaster General Walter 
Folger Brown. His most important legis- 
lative recommendation sought punishment 
for blackmailers using the mails as a 
means of attempted extortion. 

Brownian facts: 

@, It cost $782,408,753 to carry last year’s 
mails, of which about $560,000,000 went 
as pay to approximately 274,000 postal 
employes. For this service the public paid 
$696,947,577 to the Post Office Depart- 
ment, made up an $85,000,000 deficit in- 
directly through taxation. “Free mail” 
carried would have netted, if paid for. 
$31,232,906. 

@ Divided into four classes, 49.425 post 
offices were in operation in the U. S. last 
year. 

@ Into the Dead Letter office went 23.- 
079,619 pieces of mail, out of which 
dropped $101,811.01 in cash. 

@ Airplanes carried 5,635,680 Ibs. of mail 
10,212,511 miles at a cost of $11,207,957.* 


e 





*Because the cost of air mail service exceeded 
the postage revenue by some $7,000,000 last 
year, thus increasing the department’s deficit. 
Postmaster General Brown has called a confer- 
ence of air mail operators to “readjust”? contract 
rates. 
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He cited the degradation of Korea. 
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@ Over 43,840 Rural Free Delivery routes 
mailmen journeyed 398,444,130 miles to 
carry postal matter to 24,812,000 persons 
at a cost of $106,000,000. 

@ While traveling 269,831,975 miles in 
4,651 postoffice trains per day, 21,229 
railway mail clerks handled 17,955,115,373 
pieces of mail. 


@ Ocean mail increased by over last 


Cc 
vear, amounted to 87,354,737 lbs.* 


THE CONGRESS 
Opening 


Perfunctory was the opening last week 
of the first regular session of the 71st Con- 
gress. The Senate sat only seven minutes. 
Because of bad weather, elder legislators 
did not bother to attend. First business 
on the Senate calendar: the Vare case. 

The House meeting lasted 65 minutes, 
with 392 members responding to the long 
formal roll-call. Chairman Hawley of the 
Ways & Means Committee introduced his 
resolution to reduce by 1% the normal tax 
rates, the House’s prime business. For the 
first time sound-recording newsreels re- 
ported the din and disorder. Representa- 
tive Sam Hill of Washington hurrying to 
his House duties slipped on icy pavement, 
rammed a pipestem through the roof of his 
mouth, severed an artery. 


Morrow for Edge 

New Jersey’s best and biggest Repub- 
lican wigs gathered last week at Atlantic 
City for a farewell feast to Walter Evans 
Edge, once their U. S. Senator, now U. S. 
Ambassador to France. Most memorable 
remark of the evening: Senator George 
Higgins Moses’ reference to the Senate as 
“that contenated order of glorified errand 
boys.” The evening’s news: announce- 
ment by Governor Morgan Foster Larson 
that he would appoint Dwight Whitney 
Morrow, U. S. Ambassador to Mexico, to 
fill Ambassador Edge’s seat in the Senate 
when Mr. Morrow returns from next 
month’s London Naval Conference. 

Mr. Morrow, it was announced, had 
declared his willingness to run for the 
office when the term ends next autumn. 
New Jersey Republicans smiled with sat- 
isfaction at this exchange of Ambassadors 
and Senators, felt they were making a 
fine bargain. They spoke appreciatively 
of David Baird Jr., the man appointed 
last fortnight to be Senator ad interim 
(Time, Dec. 2), who will step down for 
Mr. Morrow as his father before him 
once stepped down for Mr. Edge. 

National Republicans viewed as some- 
thing of a milestone the news that quiz- 


*Last week Postmaster General Brown an- 
nounced that his department was ready to award 
ocean mail contracts over 13 approved routes, 
provided that in return for ten-million-dollar 
annual contracts, 40 new mail ships, totaling 
460,000 tons, be constructed in ten years at a 
cost of $250,000,000. First objector to this plan 
was U. S. Lines, Inc., owners of the Leviathan 
and ten other onetime U. S. Shipping Board 
vessels, which would be required to construct 
eleven new vessels, three of them of the super- 
liner class, at a total cost of $150,000,000 in 
return for $30,000,000 worth of mail contracts. 
U. S. Lines officials complained that this was too 
large an investment for the mail subsidies offered. 


zical, popular Dwight Whitney Morrow, 
onetime Morgan partner, was going to 
continue in public life, was going to pro- 
ceed from the appointive to the elective 
field of politics. 


THE STATES 
Ozark Oligarchy 


Arkansas is a “backward common- 
wealth” according to Arch-Lobbyist Joseph 
R. Grundy of Pennsylvania (Time, Nov. 
11). His criticism was economic, not so- 
cial. Last week out of the Ozark back 








GOVERNOR OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. Grundy’s remark was illuminated. 


country trickled bits of news which illu- 
minated the Grundy epithet in a new and 
startling manner. 

To the St. James District of the Arkan- 
san Ozarks last winter came Connie Frank- 
lin, a shell-shocked War veteran escaped 
from the Arkansas Hospital for Nervous 
Diseases. He worked as a farm hand, 
wooed 16-year-old Tillir Ruminer. One 
evening last March they set out along a 
lonely path to be married. Suddenly nine 
men fell upon them. Tillir the attackers 
raped. Franklin they emasculated, tossed 
to death on a flaming woodpile. 

Tillir Ruminer dared not tell the sheriff 
what she knew. One of the attackers 
threatened to kill her, whipped her father 
and mother, carried away her brother as a 
hostage. 

For months Sheriff Sam Johnson vainly 
quizzed terror-muted hill-billies. At last 
an intercepted note furnished him a clue 
with which he wormed needful testimony 
from the girl and others. Five men, ar- 
rested last week, were held in separate jails 
to protect them from mobbery. 

The sheriff’s investigation revealed a 
medieval oligarchy in northern Arkansas. 
Two intermarrying, farm-owning clans on 
Dry and Cagin Creeks hold baronial sway 
over their hilly domain. With hickory 
whips and squirrel rifles they drive indig- 
ent, illiterate citizens to farm work at 


serf’s wages. Claiming seigniorial “first 
right” to all women of the community, 
the clansmen had exerted their claim on 
the Ruminer girl, killed Franklin for de- 
fying them. 

Governor Harvey Parnell of Arkansas, 
scandalized at the revelations, promised to 
send investigators to the Ozarks. Said he: 
“Tf those hill barons enforce peonage, there 
are federal statutes to punish them.” 

As disproof of their “backwardness,” 
Arkansans point to Senators Joseph Taylor 
Robinson, Democratic leader, and Thad- 
deus H. Caraway; also to Major O. Lee 
Bodenhamer of Arkansas, Commander of 
the American Legion. No veteran himself, 
Governor Parnell worked for Bodenha- 
mer’s candidacy, helped to insure his elec- 
tion at Louisville (Time, Oct. 14). 


o—— 
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“For Wife & Kids” 

In the old West train robbers embel- 
lished their felonies with quixotic gestures. 
fantastic flourishes. Last of the old school 
was Bill Carlisle who, after he had wrecked 
a train, would hold up the passengers with 
a candy-filled glass pistol. A train robbery 
in Wyoming last week showed how the 
old tradition has degenerated. 

Near Cheyenne, the Union Pacific's 
Portland Limited struck a loosened rail, 
went careening into an embankment. Then 
the bandit appeared. He was a little fellow 
with a wizened face and pale blond hair. 
He wore the shabby blue overalls of a 
section hand. 

The .38 automatic in his hand shook 
nervously as he asked the passengers to 
“fork over.” “I’ve got a wife and two kids 
at home and the railroad won’t give me a 
job,” he apologized to his victims. 

“Gimme your wallet damn quick,” he 
swore feebly at Dr. Frederick James Kelly. 
president of the University of Idaho. Dr. 
Kelly handed over a bill-fold containing 
$74. 

The bandit took no jewelry or other 
valuables. With a loot of no more than 
$800 he fled. He did not even look into 
the express car, where the dining car 
steward was hiding with $300 in cash. 

Out into the hills to coteh the bandit 
“dead or alive” rode hundreds of searchers 
—sheriffs, deputies, policemen, railroad 
detectives, cowboys. Six suspects were 
rounded up, questioned, released. Then 
the hunt was abandoned. 

At Pawnee, Okla., two officers arrested 
Tom Vernon, alias Tom Brennan. Dep- 
uty Sheriff Thomas J. Higgins of Los 
Angeles, who had stalked Vernon across 
six states, charged him with wrecking and 
robbing a Southern Pacific train near 
Saugus, Cal., last month. Sheriff Gus 
Romsa of Cheyenne was on hand = 
charge him also with last week’s Wyoming 
job. 

The California officer said that Ver- 
non, onetime rodeo roughrider, horse 
thief, forger, had recently been released 
from Folsom Prison, Cal. He is unmat- 
ried, childless. 
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HEROES 


Home from War 


From the far field of a war that was 
never a war returned to the U. S. last week 
75 warriors—each in a flag-draped wooden 
box. Twenty-nine of them were nameless. 
Icy cold blew the dawn wind as the S. S. 
President Roosevelt churned slowly up 
New York harbor, but a balmy breeze it 
was compared to the blasts of the North 
Russian winter of 1918-19 when these 
U. S. soldiers died fighting the Red Army. 
After eleven years and by dint of diligent 
search by the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
their bodies had been exhumed from 
shallow graves in the frozen tundra, 
brought back ‘for homeland burial. 

Forgetful of the details of that North 
Russia campaign of the A. E. F., New 
York City paid the corpses brief homage. 
Fort Jay guns banged out a salute of 17 
guns. Flags were half-staffed. In a pier 
baggage room in Hoboken was held a 
funeral service. Many a wreath was 
stacked around the coffins. Drums rolled. 
Rifles discharged thrice. Buglers blew 
“taps.” There were no crowds, no major- 
generals, no Congressional committees. . . . 

To Detroit went 56 bodies, where 
Governor Frederick W. Green received 
them in an arctic snowstorm; accorded 
them a state funeral. Others were scat- 
tered among a half-dozen Mid-West cities: 
four went to Arlington. 

No declaration of war by Congress 
authorized U. S. participation in the sorry 
North Russia expedition, which began in 
the summer of 1918. President Wilson 
consented on his own responsibility to the 
use of U. S. troops on this remote frontier. 
The original Allied purpose was to offer 
anew threat to Germany gn the East, 
following the collapse of Russia as a fight- 
ing force, to guard supplies, to keep 
U-boats out of the cold White Sea. But 
objectives became muddled. The Allied 
troops numbered some 27,000, of which 
5100 were U. S. soldiers. Twenty thou- 
sind “White” Russians joined them. The 
enemy became the Bolsheviki. 

On Aug. 3, 1918 Archangel was captured 
by the Allies who immediately pushed 
south on five disconnected fronts. When 
the Armistice came, they found themselves 
frozen in for the winter. In January, with 
the temperature 30° below zero, the Red 
Amy assaulted them, drove them back 
The wounded died from exposure. Ma- 
chine guns would work only from heated 
blockhouses. A bare hand touching metal 
Was seared as by fire. Snow and continual 
darkness fought for the enemy. On Marc h 
30 occurred the “mutiny” of Company I 
of the 339th Infantry. So great was the 
demoralization of all troops that with- 
drawal was ordered with the first thaw late 
in May, 


The expedition cost the U. S. $3,000,000, 
with 244 men killed, 305 wounded. In 
November 1919, 104 of the dead were 


teturned to the U. S. 
Last summer a Michigan commission 
‘arched for the rest of the lost bodies. 
With the greatest difficulty 86 were found: 
France. 


leven were left in Russian 
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peasants were hostile, had to be bribed to 
reveal each grave. One town the Soviet 
Government, codperating with the U. S.., 
threatened to plow up im toto unless its 
inhabitants gave up the U. S. dead. In 
another case a Russian woman had nursed, 
fallen in love with and then buried a 
wounded U. S. officer. First she tried to 
misguide the searchers from the grave. 
When they found it by an ikon and paper 
flowers, she vainly implored them to leave 
its contents behind. 


. . . 


Last week at Corinto, Nicaragua, Rear- 
Admiral Edward Hale Campbell, com- 
mander of the Special Service Squadron, 
debarked from his flagship, -the U. S. S. 
Rochester to make a periodical inspection 
of U. S. forces in Nicaragua. He was met 
by Brigadier-General Dion Williams who 
commands 1,600 U. S. Marines still scat- 
tered over the little republic. Last week 
President Hoover informed Congress: 
“We are anxious to withdraw these forces 
as the situation warrants.” 

Other U. S. forces on 
Haiti, 700; China, 2,605. 


JUDICIARY 
Anti Trust 


It is a long time since trust-busting was 
a front-page activity of the U. S. Govern- 
ment. Last week, however, three potent 
U. S. corporations found themselves. in- 
volved in anti-trust proceedings. Attor- 
ney General William De Witt Mitchell 
filed suit against Warner Brothers and 
William Fox and announced a general in- 
vestigation of the pooled patents held by 
Radio Corp. of America. This announce- 
ment closely followed a ruling in which the 
U. S. District Court in Wilmington, Delz- 
ware, declared that Radio Corp. was fol- 
lowing monopolistic practices in its licens- 
ing policy. 

Simple was the situation regarding the 
two cinema corporations, Warner Broth- 
ers now holds about 71,000 of the 73,000 
outstanding shares in First National Pic- 
tures, Inc. Acquisition of First National 
gave Warner Brothers control of about 
25% of the U. S. cinema business. Wil- 
liam Fox owns about one-third of the 
shares of Loew’s, Inc. (by purchase, last 
February, of 435,000 shares from the es- 
tate and associates of the late Marcus 
Loew) and this operating control put 
about 40% of the U. S. cinema business in 
the hands of the Fox interests. The At- 
torney General maintained that both these 
absorptions reduced competition, were 
therefore violations of the Clayton Act. 
The object of the suit was to dispossess 
Warner Brothers of its First National and 
Fox of its Loew’s holdings. 

More complicated was the radio situa- 
tion. In December, 1927, several manu- 
facturers of radio tubes protested against 
Radio Corp.’s stipulating that all makers 
of radio sets under Radio Corp. patents 
must install Radio Corp. tubes in their 
sets. Last week’s District Court decision 
(which will undoubtedly be taken to the 
Supreme Court) upheld the complaint. 
whereupon sensationalists reported that 


foreign soil: 


— 
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Radio Corp. would soon be deprived of 
its wavelengths. Inasmuch as it will prob- 
ably take some years for the dispute to 
receive final legal settlement, and as the 
Federal Radio Commission is not likely 
to take any action until the final court 
has spoken, there seemed no cause for 
any immediate concern over Radio Corp.’s 
situation. It should also be added that 
immediately after the filing of the com- 
plaint, Radio Corp. suspended its tube- 
stipulation clause. More serious, how- 
ever, might be a general investigation of 
the original patent pools by which Gen- 
eral Electric, Westinghouse, American 
Telephone & Telegraph and United Fruit 
insured Radio Corp.’s dominant position 
The government has already won a lower 
court decision in a somewhat similar suit 
against oil men and their patent pool in 
oil-cracking. On the other hand, Radio 
Corp. patents have already withstood 
great many legal onslaughts and Radio 
Corp. officials maintain that their position 
is impregnable 


While the federal government bestirs 
itself about alleged monopolies, the Amer- 
ican Bar Association is suggesting an im- 
portant amendment to the Clayton Act.* 
This amendment would authorize the At- 
torney General and other administrative 
agents to decide whether proposed merg- 
ers, production agreements and other de- 
batable industrial acts might be declared 
exempt from the workings of anti-trust 
legislation. There was no question, for 
example, but that the Coolidge adminis- 
tration was well disposed toward the na- 
tional oil production agreement tentatively 
reached by major oil producers (see p. 
44). 
Yet the Attorney General had no 
authority to assure the oil men that pro- 
duction restriction would not involve 
them in anti-trust suits, and in the ab- 
sence of such assurance the national pro- 
gram was virtually abandoned. If the 
Bar Association’s suggestion is adopted. 
however, Attorney-Generals of the future 
will be able to excuse from anti-trust pro- 
ceedings such programs and activities as 
appear to be conceived in the interests of 
the public weal. 


—@ 





Confession by Cinema 

Window blinds were reeled down, lights 
were snapped out in the crowded court- 
room of a Philadelphia Quarter Sessions 
Court one day last week. On an impro- 
vised cinema screen flashed the images 
of a detective, a stenographer, a glum 
young man. The young man’s lips moved 
A loudspeaker blatted: “This summer I 
robbed 25 homes on my milk route. . 
The loot I got was worth $10,000. . . . I 

*In 1897 the Sherman Act forbade conspiracy 
in restraint of trade and commerce or monopoli- 
zation of any part of trade or commerce. Though 
the law was aimed at large corporations, an 
attempt was made to apply it as an anti-Labor 
measure by arguing that a labor union was a 
conspiracy in restraint of trade. The Clayton 
Act (1914) restated and explained the Sher- 
man Act and specifically declared that the labor 
of a human being was not a commodity and 
that labor unions were not trade-restraining con- 
spiracies. 





have not been beaten nor forced to make 
this confession.” 

On came the lights. Near the screen in 
person sat the milkman, Harold Roller, 
his head bowed. On trial for the robberies, 
he had maintained his innocence. The jury 
retired. deliberated 14 minutes, pro- 
nounced him guilty. 

Tt was the first “talkie” conviction in 
a U. S. court. Said Judge James Gay 
Gordon Jr. in admitting the use of the 
device to the trial: “Such a confession is 
more valuable than a mere oral or signed 
one.” 

Vainly had the defense objected: “A 
Jawyer can’t cross-examine a mechanical 
robot. The film could have been cut... 
the voice faked. We will take this case 
to the Supreme Court if necessary.” 

Philadelphia police officials enthused 
over the confession, predicted that soon 
all prisoners would be “‘gabbed” as well 
as “mugged.” 

In one day Philadelphia police filmed 
and recorded confessions of several others 
besides Robber Roller. Most notable was 
that of William E. Peters, who before 
camera and microphone told how he mur- 
dered Leona Fischbeck. At his trial his 
cinema confession will also be used against 
him. 

Suggester of the “talkie” confessional: 
Publisher Martin J. Quigley of Exhibitors’ 
Herald World (cinema trade weekly). 


PROHIBITION 
Mrs. Doran’s Drinks 


Prime enforcer of Prohibition is Com- 
missioner James M. Doran. Proudly his 
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International 
Mrs. Doran 
Her cocktails satisfy. 


wife tells friends that she “brings up the 
reinforcements.” Last week she marshaled 


a platoon of reinforcements in the form of 
recipes for non-alcoholic cocktails. She had 
prepared a Book of Juices to meet the on- 
slaught of the “winter social season just 


TIME 
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ahead.” She announced a few of her 
recipes in advance. 


Explained Mrs. Doran: “Prohibition 
took something away from the American 
people, but we can give them something 
just as good—a cocktail that satisfies but 
does not inebriate. . . . Mince pie is de- 
licious without brandy—if made properly.” 

One of her concoctions she served re- 
cently to a group of W. C. T. U. members, 
who smackingly pronounced it “very 
tasty.” Soon scores of thirsty but temper- 
ate Drys demanded her recipe. She gave 
it: “Take a pound of seedless grapes 
chopped very fine and a quart of grape 
juice. Stir thoroughly and serve very 
cold.” 

Other Doran recipes: 

Lime Fizz—“Make an orange syrup by 
boiling together for five minutes one half 
cupful each of water, sugar and thin shav- 
ings from the rind of one orange. Cool and 
strain. Add the juice of four limes or one- 
fourth cupful of bottled lime juice. Dilute 
with one pint of iced plain or charged 
water.” 

Mint Julep—“Five lemons, one bunch 
fresh mint, one and one-half cups of sugar, 
one-half cup water, three bottles of ginger 
ale. Combine ingredients except ginger ale 
and let stand one half hour; add ginger ale 
and pour over ice; serve in small glasses.” 


Warrants Required 

Politically dry as dry can be is Nebraska 
where every aid is given to the enforce- 
ment of Prohibition. Startling was last 
week’s news that U. S. District Judge 
Joseph William Woodrough at Omaha had 
placed a large and, to Nebraska, alien 
obstacle in the path of U. S. dry agents 
by his ruling that they cannot legally 
search a domicile without warrant even 
though they see, hear and smell material 
evidence. 

Federal agents, peering through a 
window of a private house from a back 
alley, saw steam rising from copper coils, 
heard the roar of a boiler fire, smelled the 
sour odor of cooking mash. Although they 
did not see the moonshiners at work, they 
broke into the house without warrant, 
seized the aromatic mash, the steaming 
still, two men. 

Judge Woodrough found the two dis- 
tillers not guilty. He opined that the 
agents could enter a house without warrant 
only if they actually saw the felons at 
work. Said he: “The entry into the dwell- 
ing house and the search of it were un- 


justifiable and illegal... therefore I 
have ordered the evidence found to be 
suppressed,” 


Said Federal District Attorney James C. 
Kinsler, who prosecuted the case: “ The 
ruling is revolutionary and will be quoted 
throughout the country in every case based 
on a raid without a warrant. It is equiva- 
lent to saying that an officer cannot break 
into a house without a warrant even if he 
can see or hear a felony or even a murder 
being committed.” 
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TERRITORIES 


Antarctic Ownership 


Explorers are flag planters, But Ex- 
plorer Richard Evelyn Byrd in his flight 
across unexplored Antarctica to the South 
Pole last week dropped no emblems of 
U. S. sovereignty (see page 64). Domain 








P.& A. 
U. S. JupcE WooproucH 
Mash without men is not enough. 


(See col. 2) 


over the ice-locked continent at Earth's 
bleak nadir seemed likely to be deter- 
mined not by fur-clad flag-planters but by 
silk-hatted diplomats. 

When the Byrd Expedition embarked 
more than a year ago, the British Govern- 
ment forwarded to the U. S. State De- 
partment a note expressing polite interest 
in the U. S. venture, but at the same time 
carefully detailing British claims to most 
of the Antarctic continent and surround- 
ing archipelagoes. 

Last month, after a year’s delay, the 
State Department acknowledged receipt of 
the note, stated that there was no need for 
comment at this time. Implication of the 
U. S. note was that there would be time 
enough for Antarctic pie-cutting after the 
Byrd explorations were completed. 

The Antarctic continent is a pie-shaped 
disk 5,000,000 sq. mi. in area, circled by a 
white crust of mountains 10,000 ft. high. 
It may contain valuable minerals or oil. 
Great Britain has a generally recognized 
claim to two segments of the pie. British 
Explorers James Clark Ross (1902). 
Robert Falcon Scott, (1902), Sir Ernest 
Henry Shackleton (1919) claimed ther 
discoveries in the name of the British 
sovereign. 

Norway, because of the Pole-discovering 
expedition of the late great Roald Amund- 
sen (1911) and the establishment of whal- 
ing posts, would have a potent voice ‘ 
any diplomatic gathering to discuss Sou! 
Polar sovereignty. 
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NDERSON’S banker was really curious. And buying the way they were. 


Earth’s Anderson replied: “Every department of our business now has its 


deter- “Well, I'll tell you frankly, up to this year, we Acme Visible Records — not just to tell us what has 
but by didn’t know nearly as much about our business as we happened, but to tell us what to do every day to im- 
harked thought we did, and not half as much as we should prove conditions and take advantage of every situa- 
rbarkec : , dala’ ; 
jovern- have known. It was a jolt to me, I tell you, when tion the moment it arises. It’s just as easy to get 


ite De- we put in our new record system and gota ‘ the facts from these records as it is to keep 

interest complete view of our business—or rather I - ; them — and any school boy could do that.”’ 
e time P * 

oe onset should say, had the facts literally thrown * * * 


round: in our faces on our visible records. ‘ Many of the startling things which can 

“Our Acme Visible System wasthe /# be done by a business man who knows 
lay, the best investment we ever made. Never [/ _ o> a his facts because he sees them daily, 
a before had we realized that produc- z § a are outlined in our new book “‘Profit- 
n of the tion was so far out of step with sales ; able Business Control.’’ There are 48 
plies» —that we were overstocked some- | ; pages of valuable, interesting informa- 
ne times on raw materials and then again | - & +4 tion, based on actual accomplishments. 
ver on finished products—that some of our > 34 Send the coupon, we wil! gladly mail you 


led by a customers were actually losing us money by Da — a copy—without obligation, of course. 
ft. high. 
; or oil. 
-ognized ; eg bas 
British Offices in Principal Cities 
(1902): 


J | ACME VISIBLE RECORD 


_ British 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
covering ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY, 5South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Amund- Without obligation on my part, you may send me your book, ‘Profitable Business Control.” O Have a systems man call for conference. 
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BETWEEN the first puff of the 
morning and the last one at night, 
there’s plenty of time for a second 
thought. Smoking can be ever so 
much more delightful if Squibb’s 
Dental Cream is there to help you. 

For, no matter how often you 
smoke, there’s always new zest 
waiting, if you brush your teeth 
with Squibb’s. 

Start one of your smoking days 
with Squibb’s. All day long, you’ll 
notice a brisker, snappier smoke 
appetite. °Cause the particles of 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia that 
cling to the gums and tooth crev- 
ices refresh and protect your 
mouth. 

40c a generous tube at all drug 


stores. 


© 1929 by E. R. Squibb & Sons | 
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MEDICINE 


Tuberculosis Vaccine 

The National Tuberculosis Association 
started selling its Christmas Seals Thanks- 
giving Day. By New Year’s Day the As- 
sociation through its state and community 
sub-organizations expects to raise $5,500,- 
ooo. One-twentieth of the amount ($275,- 
000) will go to the National Association 
for its general work. The balance remains 
in the contributing communities for any 
necessary local work on the prevention and 
cure of tuberculosis. 

To stimulate Seals sale and to report to 





| the medical profession, Dr. William Hal- 


lock Park, director of the New York City 
department of health’s bureau of labora- 
tories, last week announced: “There is 
good reason to believe that the Calmette- 


| Guérin vaccine has been effective in giving 


protection against tuberculosis.” 

The late great German, Robert Koch 
(1843-1910), who with the late great 
Louis Pasteur (1822-95) gave medicine 
its modern turn and who lived long enough 
to win a Nobel Prize (1905),* discovered 
the tuberculosis bacillus. It is often called 
Koch’s bacillus. One of Koch’s and Pas- 
teur’s early disciples in the new medicine 


was young Léon Charles Albert Calmette | 


(born 1863, at Nice). He began to prac- 


tice medicine in Paris as their discoveries | 


and technique were beginning to spread. 
He was then 23 and amenable to military 
service, like every young Frenchman after 
the Franco-German war (1870-71). He 
went into the French navy, as a doctor. 
Then he was posted with French Colonial 


| troops in Indo-China, where he founded 
| the Pasteur Institute of Saigon. Later he 
was to found an anti-tuberculosis dis- 


| week. The U. S. 





pensary at Lille, in honor of Pierre Paul 
Emile Roux, present director of the Pas- 
teur Institute of Paris (in which Dr. Cal- 
mette is the senior professor of micro- 
biology and assistant director) and to be- 
come director of the Pasteur Institute at 
Lille. 

Continuing the researches of his great 
preceptors, Dr. Calmette with his as- 
sociate C. Guérin, a veterinary surgeon, 
discovered that the descendants of the 
tuberculosis bacillus, bred for many gen- 
erations in ox bile and glycerine, lost their 
virulency but could establish immunity in 
young animals against potent tuberculosis 
germs. In their experience the vaccine 
must be fed to an infant who has been 
exposed to the disease during its first ten 
days of life. Later it may be given hypo- 
dermically. It is powerless to cure, but 
has undoubtedly prevented tuberculosis. 


It was to the Calmette—Guérin vaccine | 


that Manhattan’s Dr. Park referred last 
profession has been 
skeptical of its value, although Drs. Cal- 
mette and Guérin have tested it with ap- 
parent success on more than 100,000 
French infants. Rumanian, German, and 
English experience have confirmed the dis- 
coverers’ assertions and experience. Be- 








*The Swedish Alfred Bernhard Nobel’s post- 
humous Prize-giving began in 1901. Emil von 
Behring (1854-1917), German, won the first 
Prize in Medicine for his discovery that the 
serum of an immunized person will confer im 
munity against the same disease on another into 
whom it is injected (Behring’s Law). 
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Fatigued by the irritating 
action of tobacco your stom- 
ach troubles you. 


But you can forestall the 
impending trouble and give 
yourself a healthy digestion 
simply by drinking a glass 
of VICHY-CELESTINS. 


This natural alkaline min- 
eral water possesses rare cur- 
ative properties. Recom- 
mended by physicians for 
table use. Served by clubs, 
hotels and restaurants. Sold 
by your grocer and drug- 
gist. 


| FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & Co. 
27th Street and Hudson River 


New York 





General distributors for the United State. 


ed 
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MARMON-BUILT 


THE WORLD'S 


FIRST STRAIGHT- 
EIGHT UNDER 
$1000 


Of course, give the ladies the pretty, little useless 
things they adore. . . But for the Headliner, what 


more breath-taking Christmas offering than a 
Roosevelt? .. Smartness in its lines; completeness 


in its fitments. .. Easy to handle in traffic. . . Faithful, 
thrifty service the whole year ‘round. . . Measuring 
up to modern woman's needs, yet such an irresisti- 
ble performer as to transform donors into Indian 


| States Givers, .. May we show you what a gift it makes? 


—_ MARMON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS 
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FLYING BOAT 


A glance at the Viking Amphibian or Flying Boat shows that it is un- 
usual in design .. . the long graceful swing to its tail . . . the pusher type 
propeller which forces the airstream directly onto the rudder and ele- 


vators.. . the 42 ft. 3 in. wing span and its wing area of 448 sq. ft.... 
no wonder the Viking has such performance. 










one hundred and two. The Viking is unusual in performance... a plane 
of sturdy construction and stability .. . but above all else, it is a plane 


of exceptional safe flying qualities. 







Founded upon the experience of Louis Schreck, the Viking is built in 






with the 295 h. p. Wright J-6 engine. 
Full particulars about the Viking Amphibian or Flying Boat will! be sent 
to you — upon request. 


THE VIKING FLYING BOAT COMPANY 


89 Shelton Avenue, New Haven, Connecticut 
Miami Hanger — The Viking Flying Boat Company (Florida) Inc. 


Also makers of the Kittyhawk aeroplane 











Rial. 








High Speed . 102M. P.H. Duration ‘ » ; 4% hours 
Cruising: . E . 80M.P.H. Length ; : . 29 ft. 4 in. 
Landing . ; . 40M.P.H. Height (on wheels . AR Si. 
Climb (at Sea level) 600 ft. per min. Span . : , . 42ft. Zin. 
Service Ceiling . 14,000 ft. WingArea . . 448 sa. ft. 
Fuel Capacity . : 50 gals. Capacity . ; . 4 persons 
Range : : : 320 miles Engine—Wright J-6,R760 295H. P. 





... behind it a record of 6,000,000 miles without a structural accident 





| the afflicted. 


more tiny worms. 


through the body. 


an elephant’s. 


Off the water in from ten to fifteen seconds . . . climb to twelve hun- 
dred feet in a couple of minutes... cruise along at eighty miles an hour 
... hands off the controls, feet off the rudder... or open her up to | 


posed infections. 


or their larvae. 


America, by American capital, by American workmen and powered | 








Heart Radioaction 


Fresh evidence suggesting that the beat 
of the heart is initiated by radioactive 
elements in the blood was reported by 
Professor Charles Christian Lieb of Col- 
(pharmacologist ) 
searches of Dr. Hendrik Zwaardemaker, 
professor emeritus of physiology at the 
University of Utrecht, Holland. Professor 
Zwaardemaker took the hearts out 01 eels 
and frogs, pumped through them physi0- 
logical salt solutions. The hearts beat ™ 
vitro half an hour -or so, then ceased. 
Zwaardemaker 
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cause of his ascendancy in U. S. bacteri- 
ology, Dr. Park’s approbation, although 
limited, made the Calmette-Guérin vaccine 
a U. S. therapeutic currency. 


St. Kitt’s Thread Worm 


A worm as slim as a horse hair has sewn 
a cloak of fear about the misshapen 
Negroes of St. Kitt’s (St. Christopher 
Island, among the British West Indies), 
and patched it with deaths. 
square miles of the island grief croons. 
Trading ships scurry from the swash of the 
| Caribbean against Basseterre. A sort of 
pestilence is on the people. 
Last week a white man, Dr. J. J. 
Pawan, bacteriologist, reached there by 
| Pan-American plane from Port of Spain, 
| Trinidad, and found the deaths due to a 


Over the 65 


Dozens have 


Slender nematode worms, three to four 
| inches long, breed in the lymph spaces of 
Their larvae swarm through 
| the blood stream. The kind prevalent in 
West Indies and 
~ | Charleston, S. C., crowd to the internal 
organs during daylight. 
wriggle among the blood corpuscles until 
they reach the blood vessels close to the 
Along comes a mosquito. It sucks a 
sleeper’s blood, and with it some filaria 


far north as 


At night they 


The larvae develop within the mos- 
bites another 
human, disgorging at the instant one or 
They burrow into the 
victim, seek out a lymph node, breed 
Batches of them snarl themselves in the 


inflammation, 


which blocks the free passage of lymph 
It backs up, causing 
swellings, particularly of the legs and 
groin in the Antilles. Affected parts grow 
The skin thickens and crinkles like 
Hence the name elephan- 
tiasis for one aspect of the disease. 

Filariasis rarely kills the victim directly 
| The St. Kitt’s deaths were due to superim- 
No drug is known which 
will ‘rid the infected human of the worms 
All that Dr. Pawan could 
recommend on St. Kitt’s was that the in- 
habitants prevent mosquitoes, the inter- 
mediate hosts of infection, from breeding 
(by filling or oiling stagnant puddles and 
pools) and that they screen themselves 


from the re- 


added — small 


| amounts of potassium salt to his solution. 
The hearts began to beat again. They 
continued so for 24 hours. Potassium 1S 
Other radioactive 


elements gave the same stimulating, results 
—radium, thorium, uranium, polonium. 
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cas N every civilized country on the globe where The small retailer's problem of reaching pros- 
: poe business is conducted on anything like a pects quickly and economically has been solved. 
kles like modern basis Addressograph products form Corporations are provided with ways and 
elephan- an important part of profit building methods. means of saving thousands upon thousands of 
directly A world-wide organization has been developed dollars in every department where names and 
peace>6 to study the vast problem of name and data data must be written on standard forms. The 
vn which writing on business forms. The result isa line work is being done on Addressographs faster, 


per of Addressograph products that are cutting better and more economically than by other 


ce costs, eliminating mistakes, speeding operay methods and at a fraction of the cost. 


r* _ tions and increasing sales in practically every The Addressograph representative will gladly 
reemne known line of business. point out where and how Addressographs will 


idles and . ° 

emselves A customer control system for preventingand cut costs, save time and build profits. The cou- 
reviving inactive accounts in every size and pon mailed with your letterhead will bring de- 
type of business has been worked out. tailed information, without obligation. 


= Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world 

> beal 

wali ADDRESSOGRAPH Company, 907 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
110% 


4 Canadian Head Office and Factory: Addressograph Co., Ltd., 30 Front St. W, Toronto, 2, Ont. 4 
yorted by European Head Office and Factory: London, England. 
b of Col- Manufacturers of Graphotype Addressograph Dupligraph Cardograph Speedaumat re 

the re- Model H-3 $75. Imprints Cardograph — $57.50 | Model F-2 Electric—$375. Han- | Dupligraph—Model D-3 — | Model A-4 Automatic Feed — og 
rdemaker, names or data, 1200 to 1800 | F. O. B. Chicago. | dles name and data writing on | $2,025, or leased at monthly | $2,025. Imprints an almost un- 4 

' impressions an hour! Other | Produces 1500 mes- | all forms thru a ribbon, 2,000] rate. Prints 2,000 letters per | limited variety of forms, 7,500 ° 

sy at the hand operated models from | sages on post cards} to 3,000 an hour. Other electri- | hour, complete with name, | per hour. Other automatic ma- 7 Mail 
Professor $20 to $105. All prices | in an hour! Also | cally operated models from $295 address, salutation, date, en- | chines from $595 to $12,750. ° 
aa eels F. O. B. Chicago. imprints forms, etc. | up. All prices F. O. B. Chicago. tire letter and signature. All prices F. O. B. Chicago. 4 with your 
s 
m._ physi0- 
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The New York 
Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits . « « « « $45,000,000 


DOMESTIC 
and 


FOREIGN BANKING 
FACILITIES 


CORPORATE 
and 
PERSONAL TRUSTS 


I00 BROADWAY 
40TH STREET AND MADISON AVENUE 
5'7TH STREET AND FIFTH AVENUE 
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Fetal Livers 


How succulent the flesh of unborn ani- 
mals is, few civilized people know.* Civi- 
lized sentiment obscurely associated with 
motherhood generally forbids its eating. 


| U. S. Government regulations have codi- 
| fied that sentiment by prohibiting the 


marketing of unborn cattle, sheep, swine, 
goats, horses.+. There is no medical reason 
and no. stringent religious injunction 
against such eating. 

Scarcity of slaughterhouse fetuses, Dr. 


| Elijah Joseph Gordon, slight, swarthy, 
| witty Professor of Medicine at Ohio State 
| University, admitted last week, handi- 


capped him in effecting the experimental 
cure of two anemia cases this year.** Or- 
dinary liver has become remedy of choice 
for the anemias (Time, Oct. 21). Hog 


| stomachs are being tested. Neither of 


these affected Professor Gordon’s cases. An 
ingenious ratiocinator, he figured that the 
younger liver was, the greater might be 
its power of stimulating blood formation. 
His persuasiveness induced the Govern- 
ment’s meat inspectors to release him 
sufficient fetal livers for his purpose. The 
remedy apparently has proved successful 

Dr. Gordon’s success gained the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s cachet last week. 
Rice Price Steddom, chief of the Federal 
Meat Inspection Service, offered to release 








to reputable physicians, medical institu- 


| tions and pharmaceutical manufacturers 
| all possible fetal livers which reach 


slaughter. But the rest of the unborn 
carcasses may not be marketed. 

> a 
Post Graduate Absorbs 

For a long generation U. S. physicians 
and surgeons have been going to New 
York Post Graduate Hospital (established 
1882) for advanced instruction. During 
the last decade a great demand has devel- 
oped for courses in traumatic and recon- 
structive surgery. 

Industrial accidents stimulated the de- 
mand. Post Graduate Hospital expe- 
rienced some trouble in providing high- 
grade’ instruction. Across Manhattan 
was Reconstruction Hospital which spe- 
cialized in such work. Nothing could be 
wiser than to merge the two institutions, 





decided their directors, a process which 
was going forward last week. Reconstruc- 
tion Hospital will be, after Jan. 1, a unit 


| of what will be formally, as always popu- 


larly, called Post Graduate Hospital. 


&» 


276 Fake Medicines 

During the past year the government 
seized 276 worthless nostrums, 625 Im- 
pure foods and other products, prosecuted 


| 342 cheatings.—Walter Gilbert Campbell, 


in charge of the U. S. Food, Drug & In- 
secticide Administration (Department 0! 
Agriculture ). 


*Unborn lamb, spitted and braised over an 
open fire, is a nomadic delicacy, called by Rus- 
sians Shashlik, by Armenians Shish-Kebab. The 
dish served openly by U. S. Russian and Ar- 
menian restaurateurs is of lamb several days old, 
comparatively tough chewing. 

+When the prices of beef, pork, and lamb be- 
come high, as during and immediately following 
the War, the U. S. begins to eat horse meat. 
Last year more than 100,000 U. S. horses were 

slaughtered, chiefly for the export market. 
** Associated in the research were Solomon 
Augustus Hatfield, Assistant Professor of Medi- 

| cine, and George Irving Nelson, researcher. 
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a who fought in the World War 

were quick to discover the advantage of 
getting between the sun and the enemy. As 

long as a flier could maneuver so that gun- 

ners, either on the ground or in the air, had to face 
the sun while trying to aim at him, he was fairly safe 
from being hit. 

Glare in offices and factories may be just as blind- 
ing as in the wide outdoors. Where there is light 
from unshaded sources there is almost sure to be 
glare. It may be direct, or the glare may be reflected 
from polished desks, bright metals, or even paper 
with a glossy finish. 

Eyestrain, weariness, headaches, and inability to 
concentrate are some of the effects of daily glare 


TIME 


One of your worst enemies 


caused by incorrect lighting. The capacity for 

work is seriously reduced. Good lighting is an 

economic necessity and an evidence of good 

management. Examine your lighting facil- 
ities, then drop a liné to Division XS of the Edison 
Lighting Institute at Harrison, N. J., and we will 
send you free the results of our engineers’ investi- 
gations concerning the lighting of your particular 
kind of business. 

Edison MAZDA Lamps represent the latest achieve- 
ment of MAzpDA* Service, through which the bene- 
fits of world-wide research and experiment in the 
Laboratories of General Electric are given exclu- 
sively to lamp manufacturers entitled to use the 
name MAZDA. 


* MAZDA— the mark of a research service 


EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL@BELECTRIC 
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LET HIM RING THAT DOORBELL 
FOR YOU ON CHRISTMAS MORNING 


eee bearing flowers, a book, cigars, 
cigarettes, candy, a message — whatever 


you wish to send for Christmas 


T that door where your heart turns in friendship or 
love—there, no matter how far away, you can 
speed the Postal Telegraph Messenger—happy aide of 
Santa Claus. On Christmas morning, with his own 
“‘Merry Christmas”’, he presents the gay envelope con- 
taining the message from you. And a gift of your selec- 
tion bought for you in the distant city can go with your 
holiday greetings! 


What a merry stir throughout the country this gift 
service of Postal Telegraph creates. An ideal Christmas 
present, magically spanning distance, arrives at the 
right moment. And with it your greeting ablaze with 
holiday colors. 


Yet, how easy is this gracious deed of yours. Your 
local Postal Telegraph office and that in the distant 
town join in this service. Without extra charge. 
Christmas morning the Postal Messenger delivers your 
greeting and your gift. 

* Bg * 
Also, at your command, and at surprisingly low holiday 
rates, a cablegram greeting can be sent via any Postal 
Telegraph office over the International System to Europe, 
Asia, the Orient, the West Indies, Central and South 
America. Or a radiogram to those on ships at sea. 


Crisp bills for stockings, funds for Christmas buying, 
bonuses for the home-hearth — tremendous treasures 
speed during the holidays over the Postal Telegraph 
throughout America and on to distant homelands over 
the sea. 


Suggestions on greetings and gifts for individuals and 
organizations are available at all Postal Telegraph offices. 
Do your Christmas giving via Postal Telegraph! 


TRIMLY UNIFORMED, alert, willing, courteous. Taking 
messages and delivering messages everywhere in America. 
Speeding them on their way all ’round the world. Running 
errands, carrying packages. Saving trouble. Spreading cheer... 
The Postal Telegraph Messenger is a swift aide to Santa Claus. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
No Shirt, No Fight 

Decorous dinner-jacketed British fight 
fans and their evening-gowned ladies as- 
sembled last week at the London Stadium 
Club to witness a charity boxing tourna- 
ment. Present at the ringside were: 

In This Corner: Slender, snowy bearded 
George Bernard Shaw, vegetarian friend 
of James Joseph Tunney. 

In That Corner: Edward Albert Chris- 
tian George Andrew Patrick David, Prince 
of Wales, sportsman, accomplished knitter 
(Time, Nov. 25). 

Announced to appear in a four round 
exhibition bout was gigantic Primo 
Carnera, seven-foot Italian fisticuffer 
(Time, Oct. 28). 

First Interlude: 

In a downstairs dressing room Boxer 
Carnera flexed his bulging muscles and 
glowered while an embarrassed manager 
explained the longstanding British rule 
that all boxers at amateur bouts must be 
clothed above the waist. 

“Per Bacco!” swore Boxer Carnera, “I 
have never fought in an undershirt and I 
never will.” 

“But the Prince! The Prince sends word 
that he is particularly anxious that you 
appear properly clothed. There are a great 
many prominent society women in the 
audience.” 

“Bah for the ladies! But if the Prince 
wants it, all right with me. Here you—”’ 
He turned to a second, “Get me an under- 
shirt. Try and get one that will fit.” 

Second interlude: 

While amateur boxers jabbed and 
danced at each other in preliminary bouts, 
watchers saw a member of the Wales 
entourage whisper to Playwright Shaw, 
saw him shake his head. More whispering. 
The Shavian beard waggled in violent ne- 
gation. A rumor spread: “Shaw has re- 
fused to meet the Prince!”’ Dinner-jacket- 
ed ringsiders were furious. Boos and 
whistles echoed from the cheaper seats. 

Public attention was diverted by the 
appearance of Boxer Carnera in the ring, 
his huge Venetian tummy modestly cov- 
ered by a straining, skintight singlet pur- 
chased at a nearby haberdashery. 

“I did not refuse to be presented to His 
Royal Highness,” said Mr. Shaw after the 
bout. “I was asked to present the prizes 
to the boxers in his stead, but it would 
hardly have been correct for me to do so, 
since he was present.” 


—— 





Parliament’s Week 
The Commons 

@ Marveled at the silence of. female M. 
P.’s after Minister of Unemployment 
James Henry (“Privy Seal Jim”) Thomas 
had challengingly declared: “It is against 
the nation’s interests for women to work 
for what they call ‘pin money’ and thus 
deprive other people of their legitimate 
work and livelihood. . . . Legislation can- 
not cure this evil. It is a question of moral 
tesponsibility.”” 





Nh 
vw 








Rebuttal came neither from Lady 
Nancy Astor M. P. (Conservative) nor 
from Margaret (“‘St. Maggie’) Bondfield 
M. P. (Laborite), but from Britain’s big- 
gest businesswoman, Viscountess Rhondda, 
the “Coal Queen of Wales,” Directress of 
Cambrian Colleries Ltd.; a peeress in her 
own right and therefore ineligible to sit 





VISCOUNTESS RHONDDA 


“Everyone either works or is kept by 
someone else!” 


in either the House of Commons or the 
House of Lords.* 

“Everyone either works or is kept by 
someone else!” snapped Lady Rhondda in 
a statement to reporters. “It is strange 
that Mr. Thomas, a Socialist, should be 
advocating idleness for any section of the 
community. It is ridiculous to say that 
it is against the interests of the nation 
for women to work. . Is it fair to ex- 
pect a father to support a family of grown 
up daughters?” 

“We think the Thomas statement is 
simply scandalous!” chirped pretty Miss 
Florence Underwood, Sectetary of the 
British Women’s Freedom League. ‘Like 
the old Adam, he is just trying to blame 
women for everything, even unemploy- 
ment.” 

This appeared perilously near truth. As 
Minister of Unemployment, “Privy Seal 
Jim” can point to few achievements. Last 
week he parried 15 specific questions in 
the House as to what if anything he is 
doing to find work for Britain’s 1,295,000 
unemployed, with the statement: “I am 
exploring every avenue.” 

@ Booming, bumbling Tom Shaw, one- 
time weaver, now War Minister, made the 
Parliamentary bloomer of the week. Tres- 
passing on the fiscal preserves of Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer Philip Snowden 
without Cabinet authority, and possibly 
without knowing what he was doing, Right 
Honorable Tom blandly remarked that 


*As editress in her spare moments of Time & 
Tide—‘The Review with Independent Views on 
Politics, Literature and Art,” she often but vainly 
asserts her right to the seat in the House of 
Lords once held by her father, from whom she 
inherited her title. 





holders of British War Bonds are receiv- 
ing too high a rate of interest: “They 
are getting $500,000,000 a year to which 
they have not the slightest moral right! 
... That is a fact that has got to be 
faced before this country can be put on 
its feet again.” 

Instantly the Commons was in such 
pandemonium as might be caused in Con- 
gress by barely hinting that the U. S. 
cannot prosper without cutting the inter- 
est rate on Liberty Bonds. “Explain! Ex- 
plain!” roared Conservatives at pallid, 
crippled Chancellor Snowden; but for two 
whole days he maintained impassive 
silence. Horrid inference: the avowedly 
Socialist Labor Cabinet harbors hopes of 
someday tampering even with sacrosanct 
War Bonds. 

Eventually Mr. Snowden found a suave 

formula for explanation: ‘A condition of 
all government loans is that the govern- 
ment has the option of redemption at 
specified dates, and naturally it will take 
advantage, in the interest of the taxpayers, 
of any favorable opportunity for redeem- 
ing the loans or converting them to a 
lower rate of interest.’’ 
@, For the first time since the MacDonald 
Cabinet came in last June, mercurial 
Welshman David Lloyd George led his 
Liberals into opposition. Had they all fol- 
lowed him, and had all members of the 
House been present, the Labor Govern- 
ment would have been defeated. Promi- 
nent Liberals who did not follow their 
leader included Sir Walter Runciman. 
potent ship-owner, Ian MacPherson, one- 
time Minister of Pensions (1920-22) and 
Sir Donald Maclean, late Chairman of 
the Liberal Party (1919-20). The issue: 
messenger boys. 

At the last election Liberals made a 
special and successful appeal for the votes 
of small shopkeepers—butchers, bakers. 
grocers—the class which employs gangling. 
pimply youths to run errands. Such em- 
ployers see no sense in that clause of the 
Laborite Unemployment Insurance Bill 
which would give out-of-work errand boys 
over 18 a “dole” of $3.36 per week (TIME. 
Nov. 25). Many of them work today for 
a wage almost as low. If the bill passes. 
small tradesmen fear that boys who might 
otherwise run cheap will either stay home 
or charge double. Therefore last week 
David Lloyd George, the War Prime 
Minister of Britain, the onetime equal of 
Wilson and Clémenceau, rushed into the 
opposition lobby with Conservative Leader 
Stanley Baldwin to please butchers and 
bakers, left Laborite Prime Minister Ram- 
say MacDonald in a precarious fix. Cried 
gleeful Conservatives: “Baldwin and 
Lloyd George are going to fix up a new 
Cabinet!” 

Nose-counting quelled the glee. So 
many Conservatives chanced to be absent. 
and so many Liberals refused to follow 
Mr. Lloyd George that the opposition 
rolled up only 167 votes to the Govern- 
ment’s 237. Normally, of course. the 
MacDonald Laborites and the Lloyd 
George Liberals stand together in a coali- 
tion of 347, opposed by Conservatives 
numbering 262. 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 


CANADA 


Premier v. Pulpster 

Slim, aristocratic Louis Alexandré Tasch- 
ereau, Premier of Quebec, and bluff, jovial 
George Howard Ferguson, Premier of On- 
tario, met in Montreal last week to talk 
about the price of paper. For Canada the 
occasion was vital. Of all Canadian indus- 
tries, largest and most important is the 
manufacture of cheap, impermanent news- 
print for U. S. dailies. 

Trees to make this paper grow for the 
most part on Crown land, land technically 
belonging to King George, but whose ad- 
ministration and revenue are in the hands 
of the provincial governments. Greatest 
Canadian papermaker is the U. S.-owned 
International Paper & Power Co. This 
gargantuan corporation controls under 
long-term leases, or owns outright, forest 
land equal in area to New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont and Massachusetts. Despite the 
enormous consumption of newsprint in the 
U. S. and Canada, paper production is still 
greater. Prices are low. For the past year 
the I. P. & P. and its smaller competitors 
have been paying provincial governments 
toll for paper made from timber grown 
on Crown land, sold at a wholesale tonnage 
price of $55. 

“Both Mr. Ferguson and myself,” said 
Quebec’s Taschereau last week, “consider 
that it is our duty in the two provinces to 
see that we get fair returns from our 
forests, and we both consider that the price 
of $55 is not a fair return. 

“If Ontario and Quebec do not get fair 
returns for their forest wealth, we will 











Louis ALEXANDRE TASCHEREAU 


. can do almost anything on paper. 


have to do something. We can do almost 
anything, but we do not want to make the 
price of paper, for when a government in- 
tervenes to fix the price of merchandise it 
does not succeed generally. Our Canadian 
manufacturers believe that $60 would be a 
fair return.” 


Up to Montreal with three stenographers 
bustled I. P. & P.’s stocky thick-lipped 


president, Archibald Robertson Graustein, 
onetime infant prodigy, brilliant Harvard 
scholar (Time, April 29). Newsprint at 
$60 the ton was impossible! President 
Graustein had columns of figures at the 
tip of his tongue. Speaking with the 
authority of a half-billion-dollar corpora- 
tion, he was ready to prove his point. A 
spur to his arguments was the uncomfort- 
able fact that I. P. & P. had a four-year 
contract to supply Publisher William Ran- 
dolph Hearst with newsprint at a price 
range of $50 to $55 a ton, and breaking a 
contract with Publisher Hearst is a difficult 
matter. 

Paperman Graustein did not realize the 
power of Premier Taschereau. The Hon. 
Louis Alexandré Taschereau is of a family 
superpotent in Quebec politics. His father, 
the Hon. Jean Thomas Taschereau, was a 
judge of the supreme court. Still more im- 
portant was his uncle, the late great Elzear 
Alexandré Taschereau, dour-faced Arch- 
bishop of Quebec, first Canadian Cardinal, 
a founder of Laval University and for over 
50 years an immense power in the life of 
the province. Premier Louis, cardinal’s 
nephew, was destined from the first for a 
public career. Premier since 1920, he it 
was who framed the widely discussed, 
widely imitated (by other Canadian 
provinces) Quebec liquor law. Though he 
thinks and speaks habitually in French, 
his English is forceful and fluent. After 
the first conference between paperman and 
premiers, President Graustein spoke to re- 
porters. 

“Tt is not so easy to get a price as to fix 
it,” said he somewhat ruefully. “It may 
not be possible to get $60. However, that 
is the price on which Canadian sentiment is 
fixed, and we will do our best to obtain it. 
We have recognized that the price of $55 
is too low.” 

Montreal rumors were to the effect that 
Premier Taschereau, backed by Ontario’s 
Ferguson, had strongly hinted that unless 
I. P. & P. was willing to raise its price, 
Crown land leases would be canceled, tim- 
ber land re-allocated to Canadian pulp mills 
now shut down. 

In New York, quick figures announced 
that a raise of $5 a ton in the price of news- 
print* would cost U. S. publishers $19,000.- 
ooo yearly. Since this cost must be passed 
on to the advertiser, it will mean an in- 
crease of .45% in all advertising rates. 

Excited at the news, Vice President J. L. 
Fearing of International Paper Co. (I. P. 
& P. subsidiary) telephoned to Montreal to 
learn the reason for his chief’s sudden re- 
versal. By this time President Graustein 
had recovered somewhat from his interview 
with the two premiers. 

“No definite agreement on newsprint 
prices has yet been reached,” said he 
abruptly. “I do not know when such an 
agreement will be made.” 

Worried U. S. 
their budgets upset, exchanged telegrams. 
announced an emergency convention in 
New York’s Hotel Pennsylvania for Dec. 
9 to talk paper prices. 


*The New York Times has its own forest and 
papermills at Kapuskasmy, Ontario. 
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newspaper publishers, 


IRISH FREE STATE 


Chief Justice on Lampoon 

In squirming awe the Solicitors Appren- 
tices of Dublin sat on hard benches for 75 
minutes last week, heard all about “Ameri- 
cans” from Honorable Hugh Kennedy, 
First Chief Justice of the Irish Free State. 
Mr. Kennedy lately toured the U. S. as the 
guest of the American Bar Association, 
indulging simultaneously his passion for 
antiques. 

“I warn you all not to believe sensa- 
tional books or biased newspaper articles,” 





Hon. HuGH KENNEDY 
“IT was impressed by the refinement of 
American home life.” 


said the Chief Justice severely. “A great 
many of the people I met, both in public 
and in private, possessed rare culture and 
charm. I was impressed by the refinement 
oi American home life. I was particularly 
impressed by the respect which the men 
show their womenfolk. The Americans are 
a fine people. Let no one tell you differ- 
ently.” 

Since Sepiember, Dublin playgoers have 
been learning from Ever the Twain, a play 
by Irish Dramatist Lennox Robinson, that 
the U. S. is a land of gumchewers, gunmen, 
gigolos, gin mills. “Remembering what | 
saw with my own eyes,” boomed Chief Jus- 
tice Kennedy, “I can only describe Robin- 
son’s play as a lampoon.”’ 


FRANCE 


Beaux Gestes 


“What will become of Albert and Fran- 
cois?” Frenchmen asked each other last 
week with sympathetic little shrugs, hoped 
the answer of Fate would not be too hard. 
The two old servants were Georges 
Clémenceau’s valet and chauffeur. His last 
act was to draw their hands to his lips 
and kiss them, just before he said: “I 
want no women and I want no tears! Let 
me die before men” (Time, Dec. 2). 

Even better than the Tiger, the Chief 
of Police of Paris knows the value of 4 
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perfect valet. Monsieur Jean Chiappe. 
like New York’s Grover Aloysius Whalen, 
is sartorially pluperfect. He appears at 
inquests in a cutaway, dashes to the scene 
of midnight murders in a white tie. It 
was a beau geste when Chief Chiappe gave 
Clémenceau Valet Albert employment last 
week, not as a valet but as a special in- 
spector of police. People who remember 
that the “Tiger” generally slept in his 
clothes, hardly ever allowed them to be 
pressed, and once wore the same hat for 
twelve years, know that Valet Albert, how- 
ever faithful, could never valet satisfac- 
torily exquisite Chief Chiappe, but may 
make an excellent inspector of police. 

Chauffeur Francois Brabant, who dug 
the grave of the Father of Victory, will 
soon be installed as curator of a ‘““Clémen- 
ceau Museum.” Funds are rapidly being 
raised. Checks are mailed to the Clémen- 
ceau estates executor, M. Nicolas Pietri, at 
the Chamber of Deputies. The “museum” 
will be either the three-room, ground floor 
flat at No. 8 Rue Franklin, Paris, where 
the Tiger worked and died, or the tiny, 
one-story stone house with a_ partly 
thatched roof in the Vendée, where he 
worked and summered. Both flat and 
house were rented. Both will be bought, 
if the owners’ prices are not too dear. 
Of his Vendée landlady Clémenceau said, 
not long before he died, with typical 
Tigeresque cynicism: “She is a royalist 
countess. She did nothing with this place 
before I came. It was nothing to her. So 
I got it on a lease for my lifetime at 300 
francs a year [$12]. Now she thinks when 
I die that perhaps the Government would 
like to buy it. So in that case she will put 
on a large price and make money out of 
the last home of Clémenceau.” Chuckling. 
he added, ‘“‘When I tell her I am feeling 
ill she is quite cheerful, and when I tell 
her I am in good health she is very sad. 
A very curious old lady.”* 


In Paris, soldiers, statesmen and war 
veterans paid tribute to the memory of 
France’s great fighter with a final magnifi- 
cent gesture. The dying Clémenceau had 
expressly enjoined that he be given no 
state funeral. Scrupulously were his 
wishes observed. But six days after the 
sod was tamped down on his simple pine 
coffin, some 12,000 War veterans marched 
slowly up the Champs Elysees, paused for 
an instant to pile flowers on the Unknown 
Soldier’s grave in tribute. Leading the 
parade were President Doumergue, Prime 
Minister André Tardieu, Foreign Minis- 
ter Briand, Marshal Pétain, and one- 
armed General Gouraud. Just at eleven 
0clock a cannon boomed, while all the 
crowd stood for a motionless minute. 
There were neither speeches nor prayers 
for Atheist Georges Clémenceau. 

e—---— 

*Not uniike Clémenceau’s landlady is an old 
Woman of Williamsburg, Va., who owns and 
occupies a ramshackle two-room house built in 
George Washington’s time, long used as the town 
clerk’s office. Since John D. Rockefeller Jr. 
revealed his plan to spend upwards of five 
million dollars to restore Williamsburg to the 
condition it knew as the capital of the Old 
Dominion (Time, June 25, 1928), Williamsburg 
as become a boomtown. The two-room woman 
has refused $45,000 for her property. 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 


GERMANY 


Little Man Blue 

Reichstag President Paul Lébe tinkled 
his brass bell. Under the big glass dome 
which roofs the Reichstag, buzzing depu- 
ties came to sudden order. Prim as hot- 








© Keystone 
Jutius CurtTius 


. went into sham battle. 


house crocuses the entire cabinet sat in a 
row on their bench. As usual there were 
few glances for fat, tortoise-spectacled 
Chancellor Hermann Miiller, a dependable, 
mediocre Socialist. But many an eye was 
full of the small, trim, quietly dressed, 
smooth-shaven man on the Chanceilor’s 
right, Dr. Julius Curtius. He was going 
to make his maiden speech as Foreign Min- 
ister—as successor to Stresemann the 
Great. 

Over on the Nationalist right sat 
Prussia’s famed “Little Man in Blue,” his 
bristling upturned grey mustache just 
visible behind the pile of books and papers 
on his desk. He worked steadily, ignoring 
everyone. Yet this was an important day 
for Dr. Alfred Hugenberg, super-National- 
ist, super-demagog, ““The German Hearst ” 


All at once the hands of the cabinet went 
clap, clap, clap—all except Dr. Curtius’ 
hands—and Socialist Miiller lead a cabinet 
cheer of “Hoch! Hoch! Hoch!” in which 
most deputies joined. With a little bow of 
thanks Dr. Curtius walked quietly to the 
tribune, began to speak in clear, firm, ring- 
ing tones, completely eschewed gestures. 

The little Hearst in the suit which is 
nearly always blue serge went on working, 
got out more papers from his blue leather 
brief case. He paid no attention when 
Stresemann’s successor accused him of 
reaching “the pinnacle of demagogy.” Dr. 
Curtius was referring of course to Dr. 
Hugenberg’s notorious Liberty-Law. 

Under the German Constitution the 
Reichstag must consider any “law” or 
piece of foolishness if 10% of the elec- 


torate so decree. After months of frantic 
efforts. the Hugenberg press (Der Tag, 





Berliner Lokal-Anzeiger) recently induced 
10.2% of German voters to ballot that the 
Reichstag must consider the Hugenberg 
“law” (TiME, Oct. 28). One of its provisos 
is that an official of the German Govern- 
ment, from President von Hindenburg 
down, shall be clapped into jail if he sanc- 
tions any further reparations payments by 
Germany to the Allies. 

“This is not a law, it is an infamy,” said 
Dr. Curtius in level, fervent tones. “It 
is an attack on the authority of the state. 
You would force us, Mein Herr,” turning 
upon Dr. Hugenberg, “to carry on foreign 
policy as though we were the prisoners at 
a criminal trial. ... We must pay no 
more reparations? We must reject the 
Young Plan? What positive proposition do 
you have to make for other political meas- 
ures? 

The little man in blue kept briskly on 
with his pretense of working, kept mum. 
When he won-:in the referendum by only 
two-tenths of 1%, he knew he would lose 
in the Reichstag last week. A shrewd loser’s 
mouth stays shut. 

“Your policy is anything but heroic. 

* said Dr. Curtius at last with quiet 
scorn. Then, rising to his climax he cried: 
“Ach! Heroic was the life and influence 
of Dr. Stresemann! He strove, with death 
in the balance. . . . Deliberately spent his 
last ounce of strength to advance his prin- 
ciples on a path which he recognized as 
right! . . . It is for the dear Fatherland 
to wisely follow him... .” 

“Hugenberg! Hugenberg!” roared 
dozens of deputies, “Can you answer? 
Speak!!”” But the little man only smiled, 
stroked his grey Kaiserlike mustache. 

Next day the Reichstag threw out the 
Liberty-Law with a savage vote of 318 to 
82. But it will not be dead until Dec. 22. 
On that date a second referendum must be 
held, according to the constitution. If 50% 
of the electorate should vote with Hugen- 
bergists—which seems utterly improbable 
—then the Liberty-Law would come auto- 
matically into effect despite its rejection by 
the Reichstag. Worse could not befall the 
Fatherland. The Allies will ruthlessly force 
her,to keep paying reparations if she tries 
to refuse, but so long as she continues to 
pay willingly they will go on fattening 
with loans the wise goose that lays their 
golden eggs. 

Friends of Dr. Curtius were sorry that 
his first appearance as Foreign Minister 
was in what amounted to a sham battle 
which he could not lose. He served as a 
battery commander 1914-18, is the first 
man with a combatant war record to be- 
come Foreign Minister of the Republic. 

A lawyer by trade, like Stresemann, and 
one of his protegés in the moderate 
People’s party, Dr. Curtius entered the 
German cabinet in 1926, served hand-in- 
glove with the great foreign minister until 
his death. Whilst Stresemann strove for 
peace by diplomacy, Curtius, as Minister 
of Economic Affairs, patched up the 
first post-War commercial treaty between 
France and Germany. He is a low tariff 
man, a quiet optimist, a vigorous advocate 

of more and still more loans from abroad, 
“loans which fertilize German industry as 
the waters of the Nile fertilize the parched 
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_ breathed an earnest Gott Sei Dank! 


. Marseillaise, then carefully packed 


soil of Egypt.” As a “borrowing man” he 
enjoys the thorough-going contempt of 
Reichsbank President Dr. Hyjalmar 
Schacht, always a “bear” on German 
futures, who constantly grumbles that the 
Fatherland has already borrowed far too 
much. 

Friends of the litthe man in blue were 
sorry not only about his Reichstag defeat, 
last week, but also at the failure of his 
Eastern Bank for Trade and Industry, a 
mere scratch. Colossally rich, Dr. Hugen- 
berg instantly put 1,000,000 marks of his 
private fortune as surety for the Eastern 
Bank, arranged that it should be absorbed 
by the Dresdner Bank. Ominous is the 
fact that small German bank failures are 
on a rapid increase. Suicides of petty bank 
presidents are being reported at the rate of 
five or six a month. For example in Chem- 
nitz and Biberach, last week, Bank Presi- 
dents Weitzer and Groner respectively 
shot themselves. Explainers commonly 
mention the crushing competition of the 
great German banking trusts, also claim 
that many small Teuton bankers were 
trading in Wall Street before the crash. 


o—— 


Gott Sei Dank! 


In 1871, when the last Prussian troops 
marched out of Paris, crowds of bour- 
geois housewives expectorated lustily. 
Great bonfires of straw were burned to 
“purify” the Place de la Concorde. From 
German Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle) and 
Coblenz the last Belgian and French 
troops marched out last week. There were 
bonfires on the Rhine hillsides, but no 
expectoration. Rhinelanders waited until 
the last troop trains had gone, then young 
folk danced in rain wet streets, old folk 
The 
Second Zone of Allied Occupation was 
free. 

Ceremonies were simple. Across the 
Rhine from Coblenz the French tricolor 
that had floated over the fortress of Ehren- 
breitstein for the past eleven years was 
hauled down while a band played the 
for 
shipment to the Hotel des Invalides, 
French war museum. To a rattling quick- 
step, troops tramped off to the station. 

At Aachen the Belgians made even 
shorter work of it. Only General Pouleur, 
chagrined at the loss of a comfortable 
post, depressed at the thought of routine 
duty in Brussels, muttered ominous 
warnings. 

“T am sorry to say that I look toward 
the future with great concern. We can- 
not ignore the fact that according to von 
Seeckt’s theory.* motorized German shock 
troops leaving Aachen at 8 p. m. could be 
at Brussels at 5 a. m. the next day with- 
out having met Belgian troops. . . . The 
population as a whole has behaved well 
except youths, who, apparently incited by 
their schoolmasters, resorted to tricks 


that impelled me to abandon riding or 
marching through the streets.” 





*General Hans von Seeckt, organizer and first 
commander of the German Reichswehr—post- 
War military machine. He resigned at the re- 
quest of Allied military observers in 1926. Offi- 
cial reason: for allowing a Hohenzollern prince 
to take part in German Army maneuvers. 
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SPAIN 
“Down with the King!” 


A nice old gentleman with profuse white 
whiskers went out for a walk in Madrid 
last week accompanied by his daughters. 
Soon roisterous students appeared, shout- 
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Wide World 
José SANCHEZ GUERRA 
“Not so loud! PLEASE, not so loud!” 


ing words for which many a Spaniard has 
been shot: 

“Down with the King! Long live the 
Republic! Hurrah for Sanchez Guerra!” 

“My friends! Caballeros!” pleaded the 
nice old gentleman, “not so loud! Please, 
not so loud.” Policemen soon appeared. 
The students scattered and escaped, jeer- 
ing. The flustered old gentleman and his 
daughters hurried home. 

Don José Sanchez Guerra was Prime 
Minister of Spain shortly before General 
Don Miguel Primo de Rivera seized dic- 
tatorial power (TrmME, Sept. 24, 1923). 
Don José soon and ostentatiously went 
into “voluntary exile” at Paris, proclaimed 
that he did so in protest against Dictator 
Primo de Rivera’s suppression of the 
Cortes (parliament). Even in exile Don 
José remained the acknowledged leader of 
Spain’s parties of the Left. Last January 
his followers perfected elaborate plans to 
stage simultaneous risings of Spanish gar- 
risons on a certain day. On that day Exile 
José Sanchez Guerra was to land at Valen- 
cia, proclaim and lead the revolution. 

He set out from France in a chartered 
tramp steamer. Her engines broke down. 
He reached Valencia two days late, after 
the revolution had fizzled, and just in time 
to be arrested for High Treason. 

Though unquestionably guilty, the nice 
old gentleman has so many potent friends 
in Spain that all through the spring, sum- 
mer and fall he lived luxuriously in the 
officers’ quarters of a Spanish battleship 
anchored off Valencia. He has just been 
acquitted by the supreme war tribunal 
before which he resolutely professed his 
guilt. 

Early last week he was let off the battle- 
ship, ushered into a first-class reserved 
compartment on the de luxe train for 


Madrid. There he is free, although well 
watched. 
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AUSTRIA 


“Unser Anton” 


In Vienna a shrewd, cantankerous old 
gentleman died at the age of 93. Through- 
out Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Jugoslavia, stiff-backed, military men grew 
grave at the news, then flooded the press 
of Central Europe last week with waves of 
reminiscence. For General Anton von 
Galgotzy, of the Imperial Army of Austria- 
Hungary, deceased, was a character, per- 
haps the most original, outspoken, best 
loved officer ever to wear the gold collar 
of a General of Division. In an army 
proud of its title of “the best dressed army 
in the world” he once telegraphed a firm 
of Viennese ready-made tailors: 

SEND IMMEDIATELY UNIFORM 
FOR MEDIUM SIZED GENERAL, then 
answered bewildered requests for definite 
particulars and measurements: FOLLOW 
FIRST INSTRUCTIONS I WANT A 
TAILOR NOT A CARPENTER. 

It was brusque General von Galgotzy 
who silenced a chatty Archduke on his 
staff with the rumbling comment: 

“Imperial Highness, as long as my 
tongue is wagging, others have to hold 
theirs.” 

Yet when General von Galgotzy finally 
retired for old age a few years ago, the 
same Archduke, Leopold Ferdinand von 
Habsburg* wrote: 

“For each one of us he was and will 
always remain Unser Anton, Our Anton.” 

Unser Anton von Galgotzy hated to 
write. When he was Austria’s Quarter- 
master-General a Colonel sent him a four- 
page document, in triplicate, filled with rea- 
sons why he should be supplied with a 
clock for his barrack square. Unser 
Anton’s reply: ““No Money—No Clock.” 

“Ah General,” once said Maurice, owner 
of the Hamburg Theatre, “why is it that 
you are such a confirmed woman hater? 

“Because the only wife I could ever 
tolerate,’ rumbled Unser Anton, “is your 
wife!” General von Galgotzy meant it. 
When Theatreman Maurice died, General 
von Galgotzy, already over 60, married Lis 
widow. 

Shortly before the War he set his aide, 
the Archduke Leopold Ferdinand, a prob- 
lem in tactics. The Archduke scratched 
his Habsburg head and wrote out a solu- 
tion. Unser Anton perused the paper and 
observed respectfully: 

“There were two possible solutions to the 
problem set your Imperial Highness in to- 
day’s maneuvers. Imperial Highness has 
chosen a third.” 

Keen wit and undeniable ability kept 
Unser Anton on active service long past 
the legal age for retirement. Once another 
Austrian Archduke attempted to suggest 
that it was time for him to retire. 

“Ah, von Galgotzy,” he hinted ponder- 
ously, “we are growing old.” 

“And feeble-minded,” added Unser An- 
ton. The subject was not mentioned 
again. 





*Archduke Leopold Ferdinand is at present 
proprietor of a successful delicatessen store 7 
Vienna where, as Herr Leopold Walfling, he sells 
the best of salami and olive oil. 
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HUNGARY 


Midwife Fazekas 


The kingless Kingdom of: Hungary is 
still a country of great landed estates in 
the hands of a few very wealthy men. Far 
more than cash does the ownership of even 
a few acres of land bring prestige to a 
Hungarian peasant. ‘Land hunger,” 
greed to increase their holdings by hook or 
crook, is a besetting vice of the Magyar. 
Fear lest their acres should have to be 
subdivided is one reason why Hungarian 
landowners seldom have more than one 
child. Tenant farmers are notably more 
prolific. 

Sometimes, even among the best fami- 
lies, accidents will happen. In Nagyrev 
village, one Mrs. Fazekas was much in de- 
mand as a “wise woman” or midwife be- 
cause of the frequency with which un- 
wanted babies were born dead under her 
ministrations. Unfortunately mothers 
often died as well. One day Mrs. Fazekas 
saw a fly sip from a saucer in which was a 
sheet of arsenical flypaper, drop dead. She 
saw a chicken eat the fly and drop dead 
inturn. Mrs. Fazekas pondered these in- 
teresting phenomena, then ordered great 
quantities of flypaper from neighboring 
villages. 

Babies were no longer born dead in 
Nagyrev. They died a few days later, of 
cholic. In Nagyrev churchyard sprang 
up a whole row of little graves, all beau- 
tifully cared for, for they belonged to 
Nagyrev’s best families. 

Came the War. Babies grew scarce in 
Nagyrev. On the other hand unwanted 
husbands were invalided home, parents, 
aunts, uncles continued to live to the em- 
barrassment of poverty-stricken heirs, and 
Mrs, Fazekas continued to make essence of 
fypaper. Business expanded. She was soon 
forced to engage an assistant, one Mrs. 
Csordas. A third member of the firm was 
the village barber-undertaker-coroner, Mid- 
wife Fazekas’ brother-in-law. 

Busybodies in neighboring villages soon 
spread rumors about the firm of Fazekas, 
Csordas & Co. The rumors crystallized. 
Letters containing definite particulars of 
numerous deaths in the village of Nagyrev 
were sent to local police offices, finally to 
the district prosecutor of Szolnok. By his 
orders the body of an unpopular uncle, 
buried twelve years, was exhumed, as- 
sayed, found to contain enough arsenic to 
killa team of mules. Other exhumations 
followed until 22 arsenicated corpses were 
discovered. Only then did a pair of Hun- 
gatian gendarmes, black cock feathers in 
their bowler hats, march down the main 
street of Nagyrev to arrest the terrible 
Mrs. Fazekas. She saw them coming, in- 
stantly drained a stiff tumbler of her potent 
essence of flypaper and died. 


Justice, long delayed, moved thoroughly. 
Thirty persons accused of complicity in the 
Nagyrey poisonings were in Hungarian jails 
last week. Hungarian police promised that 


when the trial opened at least too would be 
mt the dock. 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 


AFGHANISTAN 
Again, Water 


Pious Afghans rejoiced last week as 
their new king, Nadir, “the Afghan 
George Washington” (Time, Oct. 21), re- 
established prohibition in harmony with 
the holy commandment of the Koran: 
God declareth unto you his signs, that 
ye may give thanks. O true believers, 
surely wine, and lots, and images, and 
diving arrows, are an abomination of the 
work of Satan; therefore avoid them, that 
you may prosper. 

Detestable and impious to all right- 
thinking Moslems were the wines, spirits 
and liqueurs introduced by “progressive” 
ex-King Amanullah, who was ousted when 
he went to the furthér extreme of com- 
manding his women subjects to unveil 
their faces, his men to put their legs in 
trousers, 

Good King Nadir wisely and benevo- 
lently announced last week that his prohi- 
bition law will apply only to native Mos- 
lems, will exempt Christian and other 
foreigners whose holy books enjoin them 
to take wine.* 

“Any official of my government or mem- 
ber of Parliament who is found in an 
intoxicated condition,” thundered Nadir, 


“will be stripped of his rank and severely 
punished.” 


In Peshawar, British India, anyone 
pc sessed of the sum of 6¢ could obtain 
a graphic idea of what King Nadir meant 
by “severe punishment.” Photographs 
were on view, at 12 annas a peek, showing 
the execution of Bacha Sakao, the Water 
Boy Bandit King (Time, Nov. 11). Con- 
trary to official reports, cabled accounts, 
Bacha Sakao was not “humanely shot.” 
With ankles loaded with heavy chains, he 
and his five companions had ropes knotted 
about their necks, were hauled into the 
air, to strangle slowly. No coward, Bandit 
Bacha scoffed and jeered at his execu- 
tioners while breath was in him. 


TURKEY 
Mephisto v. Allah 


As neat a trick as daylight saving was 
announced last fortnight by smart Dic- 
tator Mustafa Kemal Pasha whose beetling 
brows and piercing eyes suggest the wis- 
dom of a Mephisto. 

Turkish days of the week are: 


Juma 1st Friday 
Jumartesi 2nd Saturday 
Pazar 3rd Sunday 
Pazartesi 4th Monday 
Sali 5th Tuesday 
Tcharshamba 6th Wednesday 
Pershembe 7th Thursday 


Juma is the Turkish sabbath. Because 
it falls on Friday, Turkish business 
houses with international connections and 
the government itself are out of step with 


the rest of the world three days a week. 


*St. Paul said (J Timothy 5:23): Drink 
no longer water, but use a little wine for thy 
stomach’s sake. , . . The Saviour, whose first 
miracle on earth was to turn water into wine, 
once said: No man also having drunk old wine 
straightway desireth new: for he saith, the old 
is better (Luke 5:39). 











After spending a quiet Juma, your Turk- 
ish official comes down to the foreign of- 
fice bright and early Jumartesi, only to 
find that London, Paris and New York 
are in no mood to answer his cables be- 
cause they are knocking off for Saturday 
afternoon. The next day, Pazar, third 
day of the Turkish week, is simply hope- 
less for the poor official, because through- 
out Christendom it is Sunday. 

After seven years of power, business- 
like Dictator Kemal is itching to save 
wasted hours. But he is cautious. Last 
week he merely tabled before the National 
Assembly a bill which, if taken up and 
passed, would make the first day of the 
Turkish week fall on what is now the 
third, the second on the fourth, the third 
on the fifth, and so on. This would make 
Juma, the day of rest and worship, fall 
on the Christian Sunday, yet preserve the 
traditional sequence of Turkish days of 
the week. Even simpler than daylight 
saving, the Kemal plan is open to only one 
objection: possibly Allah will not like to 
be worshipped on Jehovah’s day. Until 
popular feeling on this Godly point can 
be gauged, Mephisto Kemal will lie low. 


RUSSIA-CHINA 


“Not One Square.Inch!” 

Victory. Soviet troops had advanced 
more than 200 miles into China’s great 
Northern Province of Manchuria on two 
fronts (True, Dec. 2). Last week there 
should have been bonfires, triumphant 
parades, lusty bellowing of the Jnterna- 
tionale in Moscow’s vast Red Square. In- 
stead, ghostly silence. Only the usual de- 
tail of Red Army sentries stood guard, 
their white breaths fuming in the frosty 
air, their close-fitting helmets exactly the 
shape of fat onions rampant, pointed up- 
ward. Suddenly the Prime Minister of 
the Soviet Union, Comrade Alexis Rykov, 
appeared, striding across the Red Square 
in his old leather overcoat and shiny work- 
man’s cap. Yes, he had something to say 
to correspondents: 

“Gentlemen, conquest is not our pur- 
pose, We will not keep one single square 
inch of Chinese territory. Good night.” 

Plucked to the Skin. Obeying orders 
from Moscow, the long grey Soviet ar- 
mored trains which plunged their fangs into 
Manchuria last fortnight withdrew to their 
own frontiers last week. But in the areas 
they had raked and ravaged Chinese fright 
and confusion grew from panic to anarchy. 
Soldiers deserted their colors, looted in- 
discriminately. Hundreds of refugees who 
straggled into the larger Manchurian 
towns and Harbin, the capital, had been 
robbed of all their possessions by Chinese, 
not Soviet troops. Some were stark naked, 
plucked to the skin. As usual, a good 
many fingers had been cut off by Chinese 
soldiers impatient to snatch rings from 
old people with rheumatic knuckles. 

Kick Out, Kick In. Louder than words 


the Soviet raids said: “We mean business. 
China must yield to our demands respect- 
ing the Chinese Eastern Railway (Time, 
July 22, et seqg.). Under the treaty of 
1924 we have the right to keep Russian 
officials on that line. You kicked them 
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— enjoy a sunlit cruise 
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MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES by 
WHITE STAR LINE...46 days. Turn 
winter bleakness into a summer-time fiesta 
..-.Join in the gay, pulsing life of Gibral- 
tar, the Riviera, Naples...then step back- 
ward in Time...Algiers, Athens, Constan- | 
tinople, the Holy Land...with five days in 
Egypt. Two intimate cruise liners — 
ADRIATIC and LAURENTIC—for 
people who expect the unusual in cruise 
comfort. From New York: January 9, Jan- 
vary 18, February 27, March 8. First Class 
$695 up; Tourist Third Cabin $420 —both 
including shore excursion program. 





HAVANA-NASSAU-BERMUDA 

CRUISES by RED STAR LINE, 11 hal- 

cyon days...Six short, thrilling tours to 

picturesque ports...HAVANA, pleasure | 
capital of the Caribbean; NASSAU, quaint | 
tropic outpost for tennis, bathing and 
idling in the grand manner; BERMUDA, en- 
chanting Gulf Stream retreat. Stop over 
at each dazzling port—or the one you 
find most intriguing —and continue on | 
the next round of the popular LAPLAND, | 
the ship with the club-like atmosphere. | 
Fortnightly sailings from New York De- | 


cember 28 to March 8. $175 up. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE) 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY | 


UTMOST Octam SERVICE 





For full information address No. 1 Broadway, New | 

York; 180 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 460 Market | 

St., San Francisco; our offices elsewhere or author- 
ized steamship agents. 


' in remotest 


off last July. We have demanded ever 
since that they be reinstated. Our rights 
date back to Tsarist times, when Russian 
money built the Chinese Eastern Railway 
across Manchuria. We are ready to strike 
again. We have proved that you cannot 
resist us, even for a day.” 

In Harbin last week, with naked refu- 
gees pouring in, the Soviet threat loomed 
so potent that Governor of Manchuria 
Chang Hsueh-Liang decided to make a 
separate peace with Russia, completely 
disregarding the Chinese Nationalist Gov- 
ernment at Nanking, which urged him 


| frantically not to yield. 


Chang appointed as his peace emissary 
businesslike Mr. Li Shao-Kung, who was 
made general manager of the Chinese 
Eastern last July after the ousting of 
Soviet Manager Boris Emshanov. 
small personal risk, Mr. Li set out east- 
ward from Harbin on his disputed railway 
last week, heading for Pogranichnaya, 
whence he would travel 500 miles north 
Siberia to meet the Soviet 
plenipotentiaries at Kobaronsk. 

Japan the Peacemaker. Almost irrel- 
evant to the real Chinese situation last 
week were screeching headlines about ap- 
peals to President Hoover and the League 
of Nations by Nationalist Foreign Min- 
ister C. T. Wang (Yale, 1911). 
own capital Mr. Wang was credited with 
having utterly bungled the Chino-Russian 
imbroglio. The Shanghai Council of the 
Nationalist Party passed a resolution of 
censure demanding his resignation, stigma- 
tized him as “a rogue.” His one chance 
lay in shrieking so vociferously about the 


| “red menace” that the great powers would 


intervene. 

Moscow’s smart move of withdrawing 
her armored trains stilled nearly all talk 
of intervention at Washington, London, 
Paris. But it was probably Tokyo which 
caused Manchuria’s Chang to sue for a 
separate peace. Japan has huge commer- 
cial interests in Manchuria. In the past 
she has subsidized both Governor “Young 
Chang” Hsueh-Liang and his late, great 
father “Old Chang” Tso-Lin. She wants 
above everything to prevent the great 
powers from intervening in her bailiwick. 
Again appropriate last week was a famed 
cartoon, the Magnum Opus of Shanghai’s 
North China Daily Herald. It shows a 
be-spectacled bird which greatly resembles 
Prince Chichibu of Japan perching with a 


wink above the apple of Japanese eyes. | 


Manchuria. 


cr a 
MEXICO 

Ferocious Fimbres 

Bigger than all New England is the Mexi- 
can state of Sonora. Biggest news of the 
week in Sonora was a ferocious scheme, 
calmly announced by the great landed pro- 
prietor Francisco Fimbres to put to death 


a whole tribe of Apache Indians, braves, | 


squaws and papooses. Local papers praised 
Ferocious Fimbres. He claimed to have 
every assurance that the Mexican Govern- 
ment would not try to stop his private 
massacre. 

Mounted gunmen hired by Ferocious 
Fimbres recently located the Apaches—a 
small tribe said to number only 25—on 
an almost inaccessible fortified plateau, 
high in the Sierra Madre Mountains. “This 





| time they cannot escape!” Fimbres exulted 
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A Million Miles 
From Worry 


Pheasant 





T beautiful Sea Island Beach, 
down among the “Golden Isles 

of Coastal Georgia,” you are not 
onlya million miles from worry but 


where there’s everything to make it 
@ healthy, happy “hobby-land” for 
every member of the family—with all 
the comfort, luxury and club life 
for which the beautiful new Hotel 
Cloister is famous. 


Unlike any other playland in the 
world! Health, relaxation, rest, fun 
—in a wholesome homelike atmosphere 
—and as smart as it is accessible! 
Direct Pullmans. 


Hunting on a 60,000 acre preserve 
—deer,wild turkey, quail, waterfowl. 
Golf (velvety grassy greens), horse- 
back riding—romantic trails, motor- 
boating—miles of waterways,sailing, 
yachting, fishing, aviation, tennis, 
archery, bowling-on-the-green, 5 
miles of perfect beach, Roman pool, 
trapshooting, motoring, miniature 
golf course, dancing, bridge, hun- 
dreds of points of historical interest 
— everything to do, or nothing. 


zs FX EACH & 


“Where Indian Summer spends 
the Winter’ 






Hotel Cloister, Cloister Apartments and Homelike 
Cottages form a delightful Winter Colony. 


Many permanent homes are also being built here. 


Write for beautifully illustrated brochure 
SEA ISLAND CO., Sea Island Beach, Georgia 


| 

| 

| 

| New York Office, 522 Fifth Ave. (Room 416) 

} Phone Vanderbilt 7860 

| Chicago Office, 32 N. State St. (Room 601) 

Phone Central 5945 ) 

Detroit Office, ist Nat'l Bank Bldg. (Room 2188 
| Phone Cadillac 2680 
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Union Pacificto souTHERN- 
CALIFORNIA 


DE LUXE SERVICE—NO EXTRA FARE 


The Los Angeles Limited —Union Pacific’s fa- 


"i mous train to Southern California—offers those 
es extras which add so much to one’s enjoyment of 
: travel, without extra fare. 

4 A de luxe, all Pullman, 63 hour train with 
o barber, valet, bath, maid and manicure —with 
; the highest standards of service, courtesy and 
2 cuisine—with an atmosphere of luxury and 
le! refinement—the logical choice of discriminat- 
ies ing travelers. 

“i Why not take advantage of this de luxe service 
6 on your next journey to California? One trip is 
"3 all that is necessary to make you a regular patron 
: of the Los Angeles Limited. 

est 


A fine train—a route of scenic grandeur—a 
roadbed that is marvelously smooth! What more 
could be desired? 


Eight Other Fine Trains to California 
from Chicago and St. Louis 


Including the new 58 hour extra fare Overland 
Limited, finest and fastest train between Chicago 


mt ertenint tnd delnchitnenincteheinimenetticiooremnon nace and San Francisco; the 63 hour all-Pullman San Francisco 
C. J. Collins, Gen. Pass’r Agent, Dept. 381 


Limited; the Gold Coast Limited; Continental Limited; 
Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 


Pacific Limited; Pacific Coast Limited. 


melike Please send me complete information and book- 
ad letson California [] California escorted tours [_| 
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ure Death Valley (California’s unique winter resort) (_} | v v 
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| = the spotlight 


on yourself _ 


Admit it now 
pep... no 
sneezing along between colds and fevers. 


see you re fagged «22 ho 


spontaneous mirth .. » 


Is that being smart? Pack yourself off | 
for 9, 16 or 20 days in Havana... 
where thermometers hover around a de- 


lightful summer temperature. Colds... 
neuritis . » » sciatica... all their un- 





friendly relations disappear 22» you! 
discover a new reason for living. The! 
sparkle and vivacity that is Havana seeps 
through your tired personality and you 
are reborn ... to joyous, carefree days 
ees soft, sweet-scented nights +. under 
the Southern stars... and all the beauty 
and romance that is Havana. 


You may sail on December 26 or 27 on 
Cunard’s famous transatlantic sisters 
.++the Caronia or Carmania... or any 
Wednesday or Saturday thereafter. 
Minimum round trip rates first class only 


$175 up. All-expense tours of 9 to 20 
days’ duration from $193 up. 


Turn the spotlight on yourself... then 
sail Cunard. 


| carloads of local goods she despatches via | 


See Your Local Agent or 25 Broadway, N. Y. C. | 


CUNARD 
HAVANA 
SERVICE 


| Cuban 
value as a U. S. dollar, and in practice | 


TIME 


last week. “Blood of God’s Mother, I have 
waited three years! It may take till spring 
to starve them out, but we shall kill all 
who are up there except one little boy— 
my son.” 

Three years ago, jauntily riding home 
from a successful business trip, Senor 
Fimbres found his hacienda ransacked, his 
wife lying horribly mutilated on her bed. 
“Apaches ... Apaches...” she whis- 
pered before she died. ‘They took our 
son. Swear to get him back! Avenge 


ict oie 


Dollar Customers 


Not many Cubans have seen comic strips 
of Andy Gump. But every important 
Cuban banker knows, at least by sight, 
Governor Eugene R. Black of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Black 


is very tall, very thin, half-bald, full of | 
He exports U. S. dollars to | 


gumption. 
Cuba. Three years ago he filled a rush 
order for $40,000,00o—several freight 
cars full—and got the dollars to Havana 
in time to save runs_ on several 
banks. Under law of Nov. 7, 1914, the 
peso has exactly the same 


pesos and dollars circulate interchangeably 


all over Cuba. Last week Atlanta’s Gump- | 
ish Governor Black—he does not mind | 


allusions to the famed resemblance—pre- 


pared a rousing welcome for a Good Will | 


Delegation of his Cuban dollar customers. 

Two hundred and fifty strong the Cubans 
sailed from Havana, accompanying two 
sturdy bronzed teams who were to play 
foot- and basketball with Georgia Military 
Academy this week. Mayor Ragsdale 
Barker of Atlanta sped 100 miles to Macon 
to greet Mayor Miguel Mariano Gomez of 
Havana. Senor Gomez’s father was the 
late, great General José Miguel Gomez, 
President of Cuba (1909-13)—not to be 
confused with General Juan Vicente Gomez 
of Venezuela, senile but still potent Dic- 
tator. Atlanta’s Journal gossiped that 
Sefiora Gomez who accompanies the Mayor 
‘fs reputedly one of the most beautiful 
women of Cuba,” added with discreet 
reticence, that Cuban “President Ma- 
chado’s family will be represented by his 
youngest daughter, Sefora Rafael Jorge 
Sanchez.” 

The delegates will be shown such impres- 
sive sights as the Coca Cola factory 
(world’s largest individual consumer of 


Cuban sugar). Finally Governor & Mrs. | 


Lamartine Griffin Hardman of Georgia are 
giving a banquet toastmastered by Reserve 


Bank Governor Black. He, more than any- 


one else, has steadily built up goodwill and 


good business with Cuba, until today At- | 


lanta leads all U. S. inland cities in the 


Key West to Havana. 


Famed for his ready running wit, Banker | 


Black is reputed never to crack the same 


banquet joke twice. But his orations have | 
a rhythm. They usually start with a refer- | 


ence to the Federal Reserve System as “a 
great reservoir of credit,” proceed to stress 
the industrial rather than the agricultural 
triumphs of the New South, invariably al- 
lude to the beauty and grace of ladies in 


_ general and those present in particular, and 


are apt to wind up with a smashing 


| anecdote about “Gussie” (Mrs. Black). 
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Wule-Cide 
Fratival 


on a 


CHRISTMAS 
CRUISE 


to West 


Indies 


Bring in the Yule Log and 
the Boar’s Head on the 


C’4)uchess 


OF BEDFORD 


Anold-time Christmas introduction to 
a sunshine cruise in the West Indies. 


ORGET allcares! Step on board 

for jolly days and bounteous 
fare. Carol singing! .'. . Old-time 
Christmas revelry and dancing! 
Then, sunny skies and days of 
romance on purple seas, cruising 
among the flowery, palm-girt 
islands of the Caribbean. 

The regal Duchess of Bedford 
(20,000 Gross Tons) offers state- 
rooms with real beds...opensports 
deck...an ideal cruise ship...every 
luxury. Plan to sail from New 
York on December 23...to Kings- 
ton, Cristobal, Havana, Nassau. 
And it takes but 16 days of your 
time. 


Canadian 
WORLD’S Pacific 


GREATEST 
TRAVEL 
SYSTEM 
Offices in all large cities including: 

New York, 344 Madison Avenue;Chicago, 71 East 
Jackson; Boston, 405 Boylston St.; Philadelphia, 
1500 Locust St.;Buffalo, 160 Pearl Street; 
Montreal, 201 St. James St. 
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REMENTZ GIFTS - 
the Christmas 


Krementz Links up to 
$5 a pair, in gift box 


Krementz Wrist 
Watch Bands $10 each 
and upward ingift box. 


HAT shall I give him for Christmas? 
What will please him most? 
“If I could only think of — he would cher- 


ish not only because I gave it to him, but because 
it was something he really wanted.” 

All over the country, mothers, wives, sweet- 
hearts, sisters, and aunts are asking themselves 
these questions. All over the country, the better 
stores are answering these 
questions with Krementz 
Jewelry for Men in appropriate 


gift boxes. 


. 


rement 


JEWELRY ~7 
mF O8 mf oy 


him- 
problem solved 


A Pair of Krementz 
Collar Buttons ina gift 
box, 75c to $4.25. 


Krementz Tuxedo and 
Full Dress Sets, in gift 
boxes. $7.50 to $50. 


The name Krementz is not only a “hall-mark”’ 
for Quality, but for Style and Good Taste. 
Krementz stylists are continually in touch with 
what is accepted by the best dressed men at 
the fashion centers both here and abroad. Con- 
tinental tendencies are minutely observed. 
Write us for names of stores near you. New 
Yorkers may telephone our Fifth Avenue 
Office—LACkawanna 3123. 
KREMENTZ & COMPANY 
Makers of Fine Jewelry Since 1866 
Newark, New Jersey. 
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Somebody May 





Accuse Me of Being 





a Pickpocket! 


I I were, gentle- 
men of the jury, I'd pick just two | 
big cities to do my picking in—Los | 
Angeles and New York. You see, 
it’s lovely and warm out here even 
when Manhattanites are shivering. 
Still more important—from a mon- 
etary standpoint—is the recently- 
revealed fact that New York’s 
actual spendable money income, 
per capita, is only $73 ahead of Los 
Angeles! Which, I should say, puts 
this city considerably in the lead as 
a place in which to operate. 2 2 « 
New York, $1,290 per person. Los 
Angeles, $1,217. Chicago—this 
may shock you—comes along with 
$1,102. Detroit with $1,101 and 
Philadelphia with $862. These 
figures are from the statistical de- 
partment of Sales Management, 
edited for marketing executives, 
are of the most recent date—full 
year of 1928—and cover income 
returns completely! Average 
U. S. A. spendable income, per 
capita, is but $696. 4.4.4 The 
Examiner has not only the greatest 
home-carrier circulation in South- 
ern California, by many thousands 
—but also has the largest morning 
and Sunday circulation West of the 
Missouri River. When you want to 
capture this market, let The Exam- 
iner do the job! 2 a2 


LOS ANGELES 
EXAMINER 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE 
BEFORE THE MODERNS 

















TIME 





MILESTONES 
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Engaged. Clairenore Stinnes, daughter 
of the late great German industrialist Hugo 
Stinnes; and Axel Soederstroem, Swedish 
cinematographer; at Berlin. Last spring 
they completed a two-year automobile 
globetrot (Time, May 20). 

o- 

Engaged. Mrs. Gladys R. Byfield, one- 
time wife of Ernest Byfield of Chicago 
(president of Hotel Sherman); and one 
Raymond Tartiere of Paris. Four weeks 
ago Mr. Byfield married Mrs. Katherine 
Prest Rend of Chicago. 

—— 

Married. Mrs Florence Lincoln Rocke- 
feller, divorced wife of William A. Rocke- 
feller (grandnephew); and George A. 
Sloane of Nashville, Tenn., president of 
Cotton Textile Institute (Manhattan); in 
Manhattan. 











¢ 








Sued for Divorce. Nelson Morris. 
grandson & namesake of the founder of 
Morris & Co. (Chicago meatpackers), by 
Jeanne Aubert Morris, French legitimac- 
tress; at Versailles. Grounds: desertion. 
Since he flew around the world on the Graf 
Zeppelin he has not gone back to his wife. 


Det 








Sued for Divorce. Walter Hill, 45. 
youngest son of the late great Railroader 
James J. Hill; by Mrs. Mildred Richard- 
son Hill, onetime chorus girl (No, No 
Nannette) ; at Livingston, Mont. Grounds: 
kept secret. When suing him for divorce 
two years ago she said he was “wild as 
the Montana scenery.” 

Awarded. To Frank Billings Kellogg, 
onetime (1925-28) Secretary of State; 
an honorary D.C.L. (Doctor of Civil 
Law); at Oxford University. 








Awarded. To Dr. Hugo Eckener, Com- 
mander of the Graf Zeppelin; the Na- 
tional Geographic Society’s gold medal. 
He said he would travel to the U. S. in 
March to get it. 








e—— 


Elected. Alfred Emanuel Smith, one- 
time (1928) Democratic Candidate for 
President; to be Board Chairman of 
County Trust Co. (Manhattan), a post 
created following the suicide of his long- 
time friend James J. Riordan (Time, Nov. 
18). 





- o——_- 





Elected. Vice President George Willard 
Smith of New England Mutual Life In- 
surance Co.; to the company’s presidency, 
left vacant by the death of Daniel Fred- 
erick Appel (Time, Dec. 2). 


<e 








Elected. Bayard W. Read, son of the 
late Financier William A. Read (Dillon. 
Read & Co.); to be an assistant secretary 
of Central Hanover Bank (Manhattan), 
successor organization to Central Trust 
Co., of which his father was a longtime 
trustee. 


—-- 9 


Birthday. Richard Keir Pethick Pank- 


hurst, 


illegitimate “eugenic baby” of 





famed English Feminist Estelle Sylvia 
Pankhurst by an anonymous male; at 
London. Age: 2. Having recently received 
a picture of Baby Pankhurst, George 
Bernard Shaw wrote Miss Pankhurst: 
“The boy looks a jolly little animal and 
is still, I hope, trailing clouds of glory.” 
——— 

Birthday. Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill, 
British politician, Conservative Party 
leader, author (The World Crisis) ; at Lon- 
don. Age: 55. 





Died. Lucy Abercrombie, 29, daughter 
of Col. David T. Abercrombie (David T. 
Abercrombie Co., camp outfitters, Man- 
hattan); at Ossining, N. Y.; of burns. 
She was working in her laboratory with a 
leak-proof solution of gasoline and paraffin 
when a spark exploded it. 

a 

Died. Sadao Saburi, 50, Japanese Min- 
ister to China, onetime Counselor of the 
Japanese legation at Washington; at 
Miyanoshita; by his own hand (revolver). 
Apparent cause: depression since the death 
of his wife in 1927. 


Died. Rev. Francis Anthony Tondorf, 
59, famed Jesuit seismologist, director of 
Georgetown University Seismological Ob- 
servatory; at Washington; of heart disease. 
For 25 years he located, observed, reported 
some 9,000 earthquakes yearly. 





& 


in 
——e 


Died. Robert Forster Whitmer, 65, 
President of Central West Virginia & 
Southern R. R. of West Virginia; at Chest- 
nut Hill, Pa. 





—_>— 
Died. Charles James McCarthy, 68, 
onetime (1918-21) Governor of Hawaii; 
at Honolulu; of cancer of the throat. In 
1890 he became a member of the 
monarchical House of Nobles, was 4 
staunch supporter of Queen Liliuokalani 
(deposed 1887). 
ee 
Died. Benjamin Franklin Yoakum, 70, 
longtime railroader, director of Seaboard 
Air Line, director and onetime President 
of St. Louis & San Francisco R. R.; in 
Manhattan; of heart failure. He was 
largely responsible for the irrigation, trans- 
portation and agricultural development of 
the Texas Gulf coast and lower Rio Grande 
valley. Last year he supported the Hoover 
ticket when his fellow Democrats refused 
to take his advice on Farm Relief. 





~ > 


Died. Mrs. Mary J. Forrest Fontaine, 
84. sister of the famed Confederate Gen- 
erals Nathan Bedford, Jesse, and Jeffry 
Forrest; in Dallas, Tex. 


4 


o—- 


Died. Mrs. Margaret Stevens, 94, one- 
time Civil War hospital worker, a founder 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union,* at Pricetown, Ohio. She had six 
brothers (and six sisters) who said they 
never smoked or drank. 











*Other fdunders: Frances Willard, Mrs. Judith 
Ellen Foster, Mrs. Annie Wittenmyer. 
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TIME 


Does an ARGUMENT 
ACCELERATE your 


CIGARETTES? 


THEN STAY KEEN-TONGUED WITH S$PUD’S COOLER SMOKE} 


When you are in one of those delightfully futile argu- 
ments ... longer in time than in logic ... do you 


smoke an illogical amount of cigarettes? Then smoke 


Spuds . .. and be irrefutably mouth-happy 


through it all. Spuds keep your tongue and 


throat in clean, moist-cool comfort ... your 


a E 


“SMOKE 16% COOLER BY TEST”...a little book tell- 
inghow Spud’s greater coolness was proved scientifically 
and what it means to you ... sent gladly on request. 


SESISESISESSSES © 


tobacco appreciation always alive. Spuds are proven 
16% cooler. That “16% cooler” heightens your en- 


joyment of their full tobacco flavor . .. the much- 


discussed new freedom in old-fashioned tobacco 
enjoyment. At better stands, 20 for 20c. The 


Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


JUDGE SPUD ... Not by first puff... but by first 


pack, Surprise of first puff soon forgotten ... continued 
coolness heightens enjoyment of the full tobacco flavor. 


MENTHOL~COOLED $ p Ul D CIGARETTES 








1 Pacific 62.4% 


oS 
“marketing facility §—— | dione 


1 
Mountain 36.4% tus. 


1 
Percentage of urban W. N, Central 37-7 % j Average 
to total population, 1 51.4% 
: S, Atlantic 31% ! 


by State groups. 


| W.S.Central 29% 





»—all Abyssinians 


Excuse the reductio ad absurdum, but, after all, 
purchases are made by people—not by mere 
numerical populations. Any figure representing 
quantity of population is meaningless, as adver- 
tising data, until it is adjusted by a coefficient of 
buying power and buying inclinations. 

Uncle Abner and Cousin Hester, back East, are 
aghast when they see us Pacific Coasters carry 
money loose in the pocket instead of in one of 


those purses that click when you shut ‘em. 


You never see small children out here sliding 
a penny up and down the candy counter—they 
buy a whole nickel’s worth outright. We didn't 
take to paper money until the War forced it on 
us, and we still like to hear the solid clunk of a 
gold piece. 


Oy 


There are no subtleties in these Pacific Coast 
characteristics; they simply mean that we do not 
consider spending money irreligious, but (our av- 
erage per-family income being 55% above nor- 
mal and our savings bank accounts far above 
the average) we can go further without being 
extravagant. 

Pacific Coast standards of living are 65.1% 
above the national average. There has been a 
population growth of 25% in eight years, making 
dealer connections more and more valuable each 
year, and 62% of the total population is urban. 

These differences show what makes it so prof- 
itable to overlay national advertising campaigns 
with special additional schedules in important 
Pacific Coast newspapers. 
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Morning & Sunday 
SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 


1,390, 180 


Six of the 28 Hearst Newspapers 


_ 


CIRCULATION 
FOR 1,560,000 FAMILIES 


Evening 
OAKLAND POST-ENQUIRER 


LOS ANGELES HERALD 


SAN FRANCISCO CALL-BULLETIN 


read by more than 20,000,000 people 
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N exhibit created to create interest and desire for the 
product. One dominant feature—the convenience of the 
telephone in the modern home—to be portrayed. 


Used originally in the Woman's Art & Industries Exposition, 


this exhibit is unique in its conception, 
definite in its execution. At first sight, 
it seems a huge mirror, on it a modern 
home, etched in outline. 
Suddenly—in several sections, the 
mirror disappears, for through it and 
beyond is revealed a miniature in- 
terior, lighted and fully furnished— 
with proper telephone equipment for 
convenience. Then, singly, in succes- 
sion, other rooms appear as if by 
magic through the mirror. Each dis- 
closes a delightfully furnished setting, 
complete in all details — portraying 
the convenience of the telephone. 
The thoroughness, forethought and 
painstaking workmanship involved 
can readily be seen in the second 


picture taken in the studios during 
construction. Used four 
ready, this Exhibit ab- 


sorbs its own cost. It offers 
and _ porta- 


times al- 





permanence 
bility—a feature of Jenter 


Exhibits. 







A folder is available which tells more 
about Jenter Exhibits. Send for it and 


visit our permanent showrooms and — 


offices in the Chanin Building, New York 
City. Telephone: Ashland 1166. 


‘k 
JENTER EXH 


‘— at the point of contact.” 






INTERPRETING 
THE INTANGIBLE 





FOR 
INCREASED 


SALES 


Whatever your product or sales prob- 
lem, whether you seek direct sales, at 
the point of contact, or the more in- 
tangible but invaluable good-will, un- 
derstanding, and acceptance 
of those attending conventions 
and expositions — Jenter Ex- 
hibits interpret, correctly and 
graphically, producing results. 
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CINEMA 


The New Pictures 

Wall Street (Columbia). Spectators 
who wonder whether the timeliness of this 
film’s background—a stockmarket panic— 
is the result of extraordinary financial 
foresight or extraordinary speed in pro- 
informed that it is 
simply luck. In plot and characters Wall 
Street is less lucky. It presents the funda- 
mentally interesting but familiar and 
clumsily treated situation of an_iron- 
sinewed, low-born trader who is in love 
with a beautiful, cultured woman. Ralph 


| Ince and Aileen Pringle do as well as they 


can in these parts. Silliest shot: a ruined 
speculator committing suicide by jumping 
through an office window after a_ brief 
soliloquy. 


> 
—Oo— 








The Taming of the Shrew (United 
Artists). When Shakespeare made char- 
acters out of medieval chronicles just like 
the living English people he ie and 
wrote words for them which often sounded 
like real talk in spite of being broken up 
into iambic lines, he was doing what the 
producers of this cinema have done in their 
turn. They have created no_ pedantic 
replica of Elizabethan comedy, but a vivid, 
hilarious farce. They have paid Shake- 


| speare the double compliment of using 
| hardly a word that he did not write and of 


brightening his meaning with new pieces 
of pantomime that are exactly Elizabethan 
because they are slapstick. They have 
translated into exquisite physical imagery 


| the Padua which Shakespeare could not 


| with Mary Pickford. 





| shot: 





manage on the bare boards of his stage. 
The Taming of the Shrew is Douglas 
Fairbanks’ first all-talking picture and the 
first picture in which he has ever appe ared 
His lusty voice, in- 
dividual because it has never been trained, 
makes the voices of the schooled actors 
who play with him seem prosy and lifeless. 
He has a fine time swaggering in Pe- 
truchio’s pointed shoes, but his wife out- 
plays him. She proved in Cogueite that 
in spite of 20 years in silent stories she 
could talk a difficult emotional role better 
than most contemporary stage actresses. 
Now she is Katherine from head to heels 
—a stormy, pretty vixen with just a 
shadow of pout left to remind you that 
she was once called “America’s Sweet- 
heart.” Lucky children will be taken by 
wise parents to see this Taming of the 
Shrew during Christmas holidays. Best 
the marriage scene of Katherine in 
her fine gown and Petruchio who comes 
late to church, in Fool’s motley, eating an 


| apple. 


a 








The Vagabond Lover (RKO). Song- 


| ster Rudy Vallée has always had trouble 


in executing the flourishes of bonhomie ex- 
pected of band leaders. He once tried 
being master of ceremonies in Paramount 
stage shows but his employers soon real- 
ized that his almost inaudible and apolo- 
getic announcements detracted from his 
lure. His present attempt at acting is 








framed in an improbable story of a small- 
town band that comes to fame by mas- 
querading as a famed jazz orchestra, and 
a band-leader who attracts a society girl. 
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eAre You 


GEARED TO 
MODERN 


CONDITIONS 


9 


[' ISN’T so long ago that “at once 


delivery” was a novelty. It sud- 
denly bloomed as a strong selling 
argument in trade-paper advertising. 
For a time it overshadowed the regu- 
lar cash-register points about the 
goods, Even price was subordinated 
to the new service feature. 

But you don’t see it any more— 
because every merchant now takes it 
for granted that delivery will be imme- 
diate. And if he finds otherwise, an- 
other house gets the business. 

This revolution in merchandising 
has set America’s keenest industrial 
leaders to searching out strategic lo- 
cations for factory branches in each 
major market. And in the South 
more choose Atlanta than any other 
city. 

For Atlanta is Distribution City 
to the South. By road, by rail, by air, 
you can route men and merchandise 
to the whole rich Southern territory 


Send for this Booklet! 


It contains the fundamental 
facts about Atlanta as a location 
for your Southern branch. 




































from here more effectively than from 
any other point. Goods warehoused 


in Atlanta are within overnight ride 
of eighteen million prosperous people. 


It is a logical step from factory 
branch to branch factory. And the 
Atlanta Industrial Area is dotted 


with plants that have grown out of 


sales-oflices. Improved service to the 
Southern trade brought such in- 
creases in volume that manufacturing 
here was justified, amply justified. 
Investigation proved that the funda- 
mental economies of the location in- 
creased profits on goods made here. 

Engineers, digging deep, found 
willing, intelligent Anglo-Saxon 
workers a big economy factor,—their 
efficiency a major contribution to 
better conditions. They found low 





taxes, plentiful and cheap raw mate- 
rials. Power sources were more than 


adequate, and at a cost to compare 


with the lowest in America. These 
and many other factors reached such 
totals as to point inevitably to the 
Area as the ideal location. 


ee Mee 


It may not be ideal for your busi- 
ness. But neither you nor we can 
judge that without careful analysis. 
Recognizing this, the Atlanta Indus- 


trial Bureau has been set up to gather 
first-hand information for you— 
without charge or obligation and in 
the strictest confidence. On your re- 
quest a thorough, authoritative and 
unbiased survey will be made of 
conditions here as they apply to your 
special problems. Write 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
9299 Chamber of Commerce Building 


Industrial Headquarters of the South.— 


ATLAN TA 


TIME 


SERVE THE GROWING SOUTHWEST MARKET 
FROM DALLAS -——~THE CENTER! +» + + ¥» 


———— 
Me Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Se SERVES A LARGE, RICH 





223 CONCERNS 
_ Chose Dallas 


IN THE PAST 12 MONTHS! 


PPROXIMATELY two thousand national and sectional 

concerns maintain sales, distribution or manufacturing 
branches in Datxas. And, here’s an important point—223 of these 
companies established branches in DaLLas from December 1, 1928, 
to December 1, 1929! More and more companies each year are using 
DaLLas asa strategic base from which to serve the entire Southwest. 
Two big factors are responsible for this: The growing recognitio: 
of the Southwest market with 12 million population and 6 billion 
dollars annual buying power, and the new Southwestern rate struc- 
ture, which gives Daas all of the advantage of its location in the 
center of this rich market. The coupon below will bring to execu- 
tives a valuable special report, “Dallas—Distribution Center,” 
which contains complete information on Davas’ distribution ad- 
vantages and facilities. Mail the coupon now. 


Dallas 


Southwestern Headquarters to American 
Business 1,972 national and sectional 
concerns maintain branches in DA tas. 
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Industrial Dallas, Inc., 


1493 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Dallas. — 
Dallas 


Distribution Center 
. | rece Sot 


Mail free copy of “Dallas—Distribution Center’ to: 


Name = a a 





Title ; ve - init a i 





Company_— — —— — 








Address 











| It reveals once more Vallée’s painful dis- 
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| comfort when required to do anything but 


croon love songs or play the saxophone. 
The film is helped by the presence of Marie 
Dressler in a comedy role written specially 
for her and having little to do with the 
plot Vallée’s makeup has been put on 
carelessly in many scenes. He _ looks 
homelier than he really is but his voice 
registers smoothly when he croons “If You 
Were the Only Girl in the World,” “T’ll be 
Reminded of You,” “I Love You, Believe 
Me, I Love You,” and “A Little Kiss Each 
Morning.” Best shot: Marie Dressler’s 
idea of how an aristocratic lady handles a 
chiffon handkerchief. 


Hubert Prior Vallée avoided working in 
his father’s drugstore in Westbrook, Me.. 
by playing the saxophone in New England 
cabarets and theatres. He transferred from 
the University of Maine to Yale (class of 
1927) and played at nights to pay his way. 
He led the big football band in the Yale 
Bowl. When he got out he went on earn- 


| ing $60 a week with his saxophone for a 








while, then organized an orchestra of his 
own. Moderately successful in Manhattan 
cabarets, he began to broadcast. Soon 
hundreds, then thousands of letters a week 
arrived for him in care of radio studios. 


| Many were from young women: “Dear 


Rudy. . . . Dear Mr. Vallée. . . . Dearest 

| Rudy. ... Hello Rudy. . ..I wonder 
why the dear Lord gave such a voice as 

| yours to only one person. . . . Will you 
sing. ... I have a picture. . . . I love 
it thrills me. . . . hope you don’t 

mind. . . . Sometimes I get so. . . .” The 


love-hungry female public began to crowd 
theatres and wait at railroad stations to 
see him. Rudy Vallée began to make 
$10,000 a week. Incisive, businesslike, 
wary, he has no hobbies, works hard. In 
his respectable Manhattan night-club— 
Villa Vallée—he plays till early in the 
norning, then sleeps for a while, gets up 
early to make records in the morning, 
broadcasts at noon. Beside this routine he 
works in vaudeville or cinema house ap- 
pearances. He has made one other picture 
—a short sound-feature. His early admira- 
tion for Rudy Wiedoeft’s saxophone ability 
gave him the nickname “Rudy.” His hair 
is reddish. 

The Sacred Flame (Warner). The 
mother of a young man crippled in the 
War had made an agreement with him that 
when his life became too bitter to endure 
she would help him end it. In human 
terms such a situation is too terrible to 
say much about; in theatrical terms It 1s 
so terrible that it would be easy to say too 
much about it. When he wrote The Sacred 
Flame Somerset Maugham showed his rec- 
ognition of these difficulties. He wrote his 
story for a single scene—the one in which 
the mother explained her position in a 
single long speech so movingly written 
that it made The Sacred Flame important 
as a play. But the gist of that speech was 
too hazardous for the cinema, and the pro- 
ducers, apparently frightened by their 
temerity in attacking the subject at all. 
had Pauline Frederick mumble a few 
words that explained little. With its climax 
gone, The Sacred Flame becomes nebulous 
and dull. Best part: Lila Lee as the 
cripple’s wife who falls in love with his 
brother. 
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HEN all is said and done, busi- 
ness men need above every- 
thing uninterrupted quiet for 

their best work. Yet in these days 

of pneumatic riveters, automobile 
horns, typewriters, adding machines and a 
hundred other noise-producing mechanisms 
within and without, quiet is not the easiest 
thing to secure. 

The secret of securing quiet in work 
places is to cover the floors with fabrics 
which not only deaden footsteps but which 
absorb sound. Rugs and carpets combine 
both these functions better than any other 
material and are being used increasingly in 
modern offices. 


© 1929 monawx CARPET MILLS, AMSTERDAM, NEW YORK 





Newspaper administrative offices are f 


a1. 


lowing the trend toward offices quietized 


with carpets. Here is the office of W 
Cuanpter, General Business 


M:z 


Scripps-Howard Newspapers—a great news- 
PP: par g 


paper system. 


Carpet the floor of your private office. 
Notice how, blotter-like, the woven fabric 
absorbs noise. Enjoy freedom from a 
thousand confusing and diverting sounds. 
You will then realize the investment value 
of quietizing the office floors of all your sub- 
ordinate executives. 


Mohawk offers a wide range of patterned 
and plain-toned rugs and carpets ideal for 
office use, where durability is essential. 
There is a Mohawk dealer near you, 
equipped to show you a complete line of 
samples and to lay Mohawk carpets upon 
your office floors. Why not consult him? 


MOHAWK RUGS & CARPETS 
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HETHER it’s a bank, a business or a REMINGTON bil 

bridge, you need the guidance that fig- vi 

ures can give. Every morning you want yester- on 

day’s figures—vital facts about materials used mil 

and in stock, about sales, payrolls and purchase Arg 

commitments. Bra 

Jul: 

How can you get them? By substituting me- E 

chanical equipment for the age-old, slow and ther 

expensive hand methods. With accounting ert 

machines, figures are accurately compiled, ae 

totaled and tabulated in time to be of use. With Hig; 

them you know, while work is in progress— man 

what it costs to produce. Fitti 
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Remington Rand is the world’s largest maker the | 

of office equipment, business accounting sys- new 

tems and machinery. A staff of 4000 specialists : re 

is engaged in modernizing the figure-getting fatar 

methods of every kind and size of business. A 

One or more of these technicians can make or Bush 

save you money. Their services are yours for house 

the asking. Write or phone the nearest Rem- minal. 
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Bullish Bush 


Last week unexpected aid came to the 
Hoover industrial program from a bull 
outside the herd. Irving T. Bush,* head 
of Brooklyn’s mammoth Bush Terminal, 
announced the completion of three years 
of negotiations in the formation of Bush 
Service, Inc., U. S. A. The new com- 
pany combines the facilities of the Bush 
Terminal with those of Lassen & Co., a 
Swiss holding company that controls 54 
distributing agencies throughout Europe. 
Fifty one percent of the stock of the new 
company is held by Bush Terminal, Inc. 
For the smaller exporter Bush Service 
Corp. will do, roughly, what is done for 
companies like International Harvester, 
General Motors, and Standard Oil of New 
Jersey by their own overseas selling and 
distributing organizations. Bush Service 
will assume full responsibility for ship- 
ments from the point of origin to the point 
of distribution, handling all repacking, 
marking, routing, and import requirements 
that arise en route. It will “provide ade- 
quate and reliable information regarding 
foreign markets and conditions” to its 
customers. By assuming responsibility for 
the shipment while en route, Bush Serv- 
ice will be able to give the exporter what 
is known as “a continuous document of 
possession,” so that he can borrow money 
on his goods while they are in transit. At 
present such goods are a frozen asset 
while in transit. A middle-west manufac- 
turer can put goods for export on a rail- 
road train and forget about them until he 
receives the money for them from Bush 
Service, which will collect his customers’ 
bills in Europe. An indication of the 
scope of the system: in Rumania there 
will be Bush Service offices in 14 cities, 
only one of which is even remotely fa- 
miliar to American ears: Alba, Bucharest, 
Arad, Targu, Mures, Cernauti, Galatz, 
Braila, Constanza, Oradea, ‘Timisora, 
Julia, Deva, Cluj. 

Every architect knows, and most of 
them admire, the strong, stark, massive 
group of reinforced concrete warehouses 
that ‘form a good part of the Bush Ter- 
minal. The work of Architect William 
Higginson, they are praised, described in 
many a book on industrial architecture. 
Fittingly enough, last week Builder Bush 
was elected head of a committee to assist 
the City of New York in formulating a 
new building code. His colleagues number 
220, chosen by the Merchants’ Association 
of New York to represent the public in 
future hearings on the building code. 

A city within a city is Brooklyn’s great 
Bush Terminal There are piers, ware- 
houses, factories, railroad lines and ter- 
minals, a vast panorama of industry that 
unrolls itself over 20 acres of South 
Brooklyn waterfront. This industrial city 
has a daytime population of 35.000, its 
own police force, and its own courts for 

*Since Sept. 2, 1662, when “Jan Bosch, from 
Westphalen,” arrived in the U. S. aboard the 
Fox from the Netherlands, the Bush family 

aS seen many a change. In 1747 Ter Bos and 
Ter Bosch became Ter Bush, and more recently 
Irving and_ his brother, Professor Wendell T. 


< of Columbia University, reduced the Ter 
to T. 


the settlement of internal disputes. It is 
the creation of one man, Builder Bush. 
“Dreamer” and “visioner” are two words 
sadly overworked in business biography, 
but they apply here. A broad and high 
forehead and a reflective cast of counte- 
nance give Irving T. Bush more the aspect 





IrvinG T. BusH 


delivers to Arad, Targu, Galatz, 
Braila, Cluj. 


of a philosopher than a successful busi- 
nessman. After a preparatory school edu- 
cation at Hill School, Pottstown, Pa., and 
a cruise round the world on his father’s 
yacht, the Coronet, young Bush began 
to dream of his great terminal scheme. In 
1902 he founded Bush Terminal, Inc., and 
began to build six small warehouses and a 
pier. When the big railroads ignored his 
tiny terminal, he called it to their atten- 
tion by buying many a carload of hay in 
Michigan and sending it to himself via 
Bush Terminal. To impress on steamship 
lines the existence of his terminal, he hired 
two Norwegian tramp steamers and began 
to import to himself via Bush Terminal 
tons and tons of bananas from Jamaica. 
Today twelve steamers dock at the Bush 
Terminal on an average day, and one-fifth 
of the freight handled in New York passes 
through it. With quiet pride Mr. Bush 
says of his terminal: “I have built, and it 
is my creation.” 
ae eres 

Stock Exchange 

“Tt is an old saying that great emergen- 
cies produce men who are competent to 
deal with them” began a_ resolution 
adopted last week by the Governing Com- 
mittee of the New York Stock Exchange. 
The “emergency” was of course the Octo- 
ber-November break. The man _ was 
Richard Whitney, vice president of the 
Exchange, acting as president while E. H. 
H. Simmons was honeymooning. Whitney 
qualities praised in the resolution were 
“courage, resourcefulness, and sound judg- 
ment ... rare qualities of leadership.” 
Oldsters, saying this was the first instance 
of personal praise by the Committee, 
wagered Mr. Whitney will be elected presi- 
dent of the Exchange next May. President 
Simmons, now serving his sixth term, had 
not desired his last nomination. 


Diamonds 


After every financial crisis, curious eyes 
turn toward the luxury trades. Last week, 
many eyes turned toward diamonds. Sar- 
donically, they noted the following de- 
velopments in three great world diamond 
centres: 

1) In Amsterdam, buyers deserted the 
Tulpstrat and the Saphartistraat, famed 
centres of diamond cutting; the Dutch 
Diamond Association voted to reduce 
working days from six to three a week, 
from Dec. 8 to Jan. 4. 

2) In Antwerp, largest diamond cutting 
centre of all, Belgian diamond magnates 
gathered to discuss the impossibility of 
finding work for 15,000 highly paid cut- 
ters, decided to suspend all operations 
from Dec. 7 to Dec. 21. 

3) In London, the Diamond Syndicate, 
source of over 90% of all gem diamonds, 
announced that it would for the time be- 
ing suspend all offers of raw diamonds 
to the trade.* Observers sensed, in last 
week’s announcement, the wily hand of 
Solly Joel, London tycoon and onetime 
South African miner, potent in Syndicate 
circles, 

Thus from Amsterdam, Antwerp, Lon- 
don came the sound of many voices 
mourning the loss of a record Christmas 
buying season, blaming the recent stock 
market crash. In Manhattan, arose voices 
to differ with them. Authoritative among 
such voices was that of Walter N. Kahn, 
agile, dark president of the American 
Diamond Cutters Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, envoy from them to the U. S. Senate 
Finance Committee. Master diamond cut- 
ter is Mr. Kahn, able to instruct his many 
workmen to such good effect that dia- 
monds cleave well, cut well, in trade 
parlance “run” well for him. Mr. Kahn 
blamed the unsettled state of the diamond 
tariff (Time, Aug. 26). Ably he pointed 
to the gradual slump in buying since last 
summer, due to the retail hope for lower 
schedules. Happily he pointed to the ac- 
cidental under-stocking that has allowed 
Manhattan jewelers to weather the storm. 
Confidently he predicted renewed buying 
by stock-shy investors of safe, eternally 
valuable precious stones. 





Deals 


$1 per Day. When railroads use freight 
cars belonging to other lines, they pay $1 
per day. Last week the Boston & Maine 
purchased 2,000 new box cars, costing 
$5,000,000, from the Mellons’ Standard 
Steel Car Co. Unique in the deal was the 
fact that the B. & M. will pay in daily 
installments of $1 on each car plus 5% 
on the unpaid balance. 


Penney Dairy. Pig-raising was the 
first, Penney Stores the most profitable, 
of the business ventures of James Cash 
Penney. Famed as a livestock breeder, Mr. 
Penney includes as diversion large scale. 
scientific farming. Biggest of his farming 
projects is Foremost Dairy Products, Inc., 


*Fortnightly, for many years, the Syndicate 
has given “sights” or options on packets of as- 
sorted diamonds. Buyers have inspected the 
packets for “loupe-clean” diamonds—diamonds 
perfect under the jeweler’s magnifying glass 
have taken the “sights,” have always redeemed 
them later in justified fear of syndicate dis- 


pleasure. 
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organized last March, operating in Florida, 
South Carolina, Alabama, Georgia. Last 
week the Penney herds expanded west- 
ward when Foremost merged with South- 
west Dairy Products Co., which serves 
120,000 square miles in the states of 
Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas. Annual sales 
volume of the new company will exceed 
$15,000,000. 

Cone-Car Corp. Inland towns that have 
no talking cinema entertainment, nor any 
river to bring show-boats, may soon be 
seeing and hearing pictures shown in 
theatre cars operated by Interstate Cone- 
Car Corp. Besides entertaining ruralists, 
Cone-Car will give performances on trains 
en route. 

Oberkoks. To E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. the Oberkoks Chemical Co. 
of Berlin last week agreed to give some 
stock and some cash. In return du Pont 
will give Oberkoks right to manufacture 
Duco products in its territory. 


> 
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World Studio Center, Ltd. 

Many a motion picture studio set after 
being used for one big picture is revamped 
for a lesser one. In London last week a new 
cinema company, World Studio Center, 
Ltd., announced it would use the same set 
not for many pictures, but for six versions 
of the original, each in a different lan- 
guage, each made by a different company. 
Through this codperation of foreign pro- 
ducers, World Studio hopes to cut its 
costs 30%, successfully to fight U. S.- 
made films. 
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No Oil Compromise 


(See front cover) 

“These are harsh words, Sir Henri,” 
said, last week, the U. S. petroleum indus- 
try. 

Not publicly, however, was this senti- 
ment expressed, for both last week and 
this week oil men were gathered in con- 
vention at Chicago’s Stevens Hotel, where 
they discussed production, restricted pro- 
duction, over-production and other topics 
conventional to oil conventions. They also 
discussed prospects of appointing some 
outstanding personage as Oil Tsar. One 
such personage, for example, would be 
Calvin Coolidge, onetime (1923-29) U. S. 
President, now occupationless. 

It was thought that the little oil men 
were not too eager for the appointment 
of a Great Man as Tsar, inasmuch as Great 
Man’s influence, presumably exerted in 
sympathy with the program of the large 
oil companies, might give production re- 
striction an irresistible impetus. But where- 
ever discussion was unofficial and unpub- 
lished, delegates to the tenth annual meet- 
ing of the American Petroleum Institute 
talked of Sir Henri Wilhelm August De- 
terding, of Royal Dutch, of price wars and 
of invaded territory. 

For, last week, pausing in Manhattan en 
route to Chicago, Sir Henri had said to 
newsgatherers.: “We will continue to sell 
and meet competition in the States or 
wherever it arises. We never have com- 
promised and we never will.... We 
create no price wars but we are able to, 
and will, meet all price competition. Our 
companies fear no one, not even American 
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The Marshall Smoked While War Raged 


E recall the story of 
Deidrich Knickerbocker, 
who, having the contract to 
build a church in Rotterdam, 
smoked three hundredweight of 
tobacco before setting to work. 
When the church was finished 
it was preferred to all others 
by the zealous Christians of 
Rotterdam. 
Now comes along the New 


York World with the late 


Marshal Foch’s own explana- 
tion of the allied victory.** How 
did I win the war? By smoking 


my pipe...1 mean by that, by 
not getting excited, by reducing 
everything tothe simplest terms, 
by reserving all my strength for 
the task in hand.” 

As we have remarked before, 
the tempo of advertising is 
necessarily fast. Nevertheless, 
it is our conviction that speed 
has come to be too much a 
habit. There’s a time for rush- 
ing and a time for smoking, and 
if a little more smoking were 
done first there would be less 
need for rushing—and less waste. 


247 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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competition, and there will be no com- 
promise.” 

Sir Henri Deterding is, as everyone 
knows, head of the Royal Dutch-Shell 
petroleum interests, largest crude oil pro- 
ducing company in the world. Old in the 
oil business, veteran of many oil wars, Sir 
Henri at one time battled, not unsuccess- 
fully, with Standard of New Jersey in its 
pre-dissolution period. In more recent 
years he has (despite his non-compromise 
statement) preferred peace to war, as wit- 
ness his agreement (in March) with U. S. 
oil interests concerning the marketing of 
Russian oil. In April he sat in on an 
American Petroleum Institute oil restric- 
tion program, gave tacit approval to U. S. 
attempts at oil rationalization. But the re- 
striction program, in its nation-wide aspect 
at least, fell through, and in August Sir 
Henri suddenly shocked U. S. oilmen, par- 
ticularly the Standard Oil Company of 
New York, with an invasion of Socony’s 
own territory. Throughout New England, 
and in and around New York, appeared 
filling stations selling Shell gasoline. Mar- 
keted by Shell Union Oil Corp., which, 
although a Royal-Dutch-Shell subsidiary, 
is third largest U. S. oil producer, Shell 
Gasoline represented foreign competition 
in a particularly acute form. Most of the 
Shell Gasoline has been imported from 
Venezuela whence it can be sold in the 
U. S. at prices difficult for U. S. oilmen 
to duplicate. 

Having arrived at the convention, Sir 
Henri made what is reputed to be his first 
formal speech, talked on “Common Sense 
in the Oil Industry,” said no more about 
his “no compromise” position. Said he: 
“The idea that it might be possible that 
the ‘collecting department’ [that which 
supplies the public] could be some Gov- 
ernment or combination of buyers who 
will dictate to the producer the minimum 
with which he ought to be content so that 
he may be kept alive, is bound to be short- 
lived because it is entirely illogical... . 
Do not be led away by the noise of pub- 
lications about Trusts. . . . What is to be 
done? . . . My advice is: Let us create 
‘an association of codperation’ on the basis 
of possibility of permanent production 
with the assistance of such distributing 
organizations as are willing to cooperate, 
and do not let us worry about those who 
will not do so.” U. S. oilmen, pondering 
this last pearl of wisdom from the Shell. 
wondered how much of Sir Henri’s U. S. 
activity was designed to strengthen his 
international position. 

Production. Aside from Sir Henri and 
the Shell-Socony war, oilmen were chiefly 
interested in the perennial problem of 
over-production. When 1929 began, there 
were in storage 625,000,000 barrels of 
crude oil, representing excess of production 
over consumption. Production during 1929 
totaled about 200,000 barrels a day over 
consumption, so that at the end of the 
third quarter the 600,000,000 barrel excess 
had increased to 675,000,000 barrels, or 
about enough for eight months consump- 
tion. During 1928 oil wells produced about 
900,000,000 barrels; during 1929 the pro- 
duction will reach an even billion. 

On the other hand, although the gov- 
ernment failed to endorse the American 
Petroleum Institute’s national program of 
oil restriction, oilmen have made marked 
progress through state-by-state restriction 
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The New Model H 
Price $75.00 


Prints any Postage—Seals as it Prints 
Government Licensed Meter leased 
under service contract. 


SINGLE DENOMINATION INDICIA 


A billion and a half letters mailed by 
business leaders of America carried 
this symbol of progress last year. 


The POSTAGE METER COMPANY’ 
NainOficee 818 PACIFIC ST. STAMFORD,.CONN 4 


HE diver’s work is slow and deliberate. He needs 
his leaden feet. But the courier, above all, must 
be swift. He needs winged heels. 


Mail—the modern courier of business—need not, and 
should not be encumbered with the leaden feet of the 
old-fashioned adhesive stamp. That is why the Govern- 
ment has made available a new and faster service — 
Metered Mail. Now business can print, date and record 
its own postage. 

Metered Mail truly has winged heels which lift it out and 
over the routine of facing, cancelling and postmarking 
in the Post Office, and carry it straight to the distribution 
cases during those peak hours of congestion when busi- 
ness winds up its affairs for the day. 

Metered Mail also eliminates office delays in mail prep- 
aration and despatch, and puts a stop once and for all 
to loss and theft of postage. 


That is why Metered Mail is ever increasingly used 
by the leaders in modern business ... why its imprint 
is recognized by millions as a symbol of speed and 
progressiveness ...why the adhesive stamp on business 


mail is destined to become a label of heedless ad- 


herence to outworn methods. 


PITNEY-BOWES MAILING EQUIPMENT 
aa OUfices in 'TWENTY FIVE CITIES . « « 


@3344 





EXECUTIVES 


Who Have Found 
Themselves 





The great promise, and the 


safest assurance of increasing 
success in any business lies in 


sound organization—which 


is simply that balance of con- 


trol which harmonizes the 
work of executives who have 
found themselves. 

In knowing the principal and 
necessary functions of their 


business, and each with that 
specific knowledge and per- 
sonal aptitude which makes 
him supremely fit, such men 
find, in their organized work 


together, not only themselves 


but an evergrowing success. 


Through its wise and ex- 
perienced counsel, and in the 
application of its tried prac- 


tices in the building of sound 
organizations, Modern Ac- 


countancy contributes one of 
its most valuable services to 


modern business. Organiza- 
tion is both the cause and the 
result of executives who have 


found themselves. 


| rumor. 
| Doherty Cities Service Company, with its 
| Greek Delta trademark and a 1928 pro- | 


TIME 


agreements. There is no overproduction 
problem in Pennsylvania fields; Texas oil- 
men have on the whole codperated en- 
thusiastically with the restriction plan; 
encouraging progress has been made in the 
Mid-Continent (Oklahoma) fields. Cali- 
fornia, however, is the crucial point. Cali- 
fornia increased its production 40% in 
1929 and now produces 30% of the U. S. 
output. Last summer the California legis- 
lature passed the Lyon Act, a measure 
ostensibly designed to prevent wastage of 


/ natural gas but really meant to limit oil 
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production.* Small producers have ques- | 


tioned the legality of the Lyon Act, but 


big oilmen maintain that the courts will | 
uphold the validity of the measure and | 
that the law will reduce California’s pres- | 
ent production of 870,000 barrels a day | 


by at least 200,000 barrels. Stabilization 


| of oil production for 1930 depends largely 


upon the outcome of the Lyon Act. 
Oil Companies. There are at least half 


| a hundred oil companies large enough to be | 
| definite factors in the industry, plus a | 


Wy 


that are SAFE! 


great many more independents. Thus the | 


corridors of the Stevens Hotel are this 
week well filled with many representatives 
of many corporations. There is R. H. 
Holmes’s Texas Corp., largest of all in- 
dependents, which last year showed a net 
income of $45,000,000 and whose Texaco 


| gasoline is the only gasoline sold in all 


48 states. There is K. R. Kingsbury’s 
Standard Oil of California, largest U. S. 
producer of crude petroleum, and Edward 
G. Seubert’s Standard of Indiana, largest 
U. S. producer of gasoline. William 
Larimer Mellon’s Gulf Oil Corp., 90% 
controlled by the Mellon family, is inter- 


| esting as the potential nucleus of a giant 


holding company. Herbert L. Pratt’s 
Standard of New York (last year chief 
Deterding opponent in Russia, now chiefly 
affected by Sir Henri’s invasion) was still 


linked with George P. Whaley’s Vacuum | 
merger | 


endless 
unique Henry L. 


Oil in an old and 
There is 


duction of nearly 20,000,000 barrels of 
crude oil plus the sale of nearly a billion 
and a half kilowatts of electric power. 


There is Sinclair Consolidated and Prairie | 
Oil, still generally supposed to be con- | 


templating merger activities. 
Greatest of all U. S. companies, how- 


| ever, is Walter Clark Teagle’s Standard 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS And AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


AKRON 
ATLANTA 
BALTIMORE 
BIRMINGHAM 
BOSTON 
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ed 


| Corp. 
| New Jersey and I. G. 


Oil of New Jersey, which has never passed 
a dividend since its incorporation in 1882. 
Last year its gross revenue totaled $1,302.- 
779.090, its net income $108,485,700. In 
1928 the company produced between 9% 


and 10% of the total U. S. output of crude | 
petroleum, production being about equally 


divided between U. S. and foreign prop- 


| erties. The company has a half interest 


(with General Motors) in Ethyl Gasoline 
In September 1927, 


(German Dye Trust) concluded a joint 


| patent and development agreement on the 


*It is the natural gas in the earth which 
forces the petroleum out when wells are driven. 
The Lyon Act stipulates that natural gas shall 
be conserved, lest all the natural gas be ex- 
hausted and gushers therefore cease to gush. Oil 
operators have found that re-cycling the gas into 
the ground is the only practical form of natural 
gas conservation. Small operators, lacking the 
capital to construct re-cycling works, maintain 
that the measure is discriminatory, invidious. 


Since earliest history, the seal 
has been recognized as the em- 
blem of authority and authentic- 
ity, The great William the 
Conqueror knew its power. 
Under the Norman monarchs 
of England, sealing became a 
legal formality necessary to the 
authentication of a deed. To 
this day the Great Seal (the spe- 
cific emblem of sovereignty) is 


appended only to the most 
important documents such as 
treaties and official acts of state. 


Similarly, the seal of the General 
Surety Company is a symbol of 
authenticity, strength and power. 
When it is placed on a security, or 
any other obligation, it means that 
that instrument is safe, sound and 
sure and that you are relieved of all 
worry and uncertainty. It guarantees 
to you, “#nconditionally and trrevoca- 
bly, that principal and interest will 
be paid to you when due, and that the 
obligation will be fully performed. 
And this guarantee is backed by a 
capital and surplus of $12,500,000. 


An interesting booklet "THE SEAL THAT 
CERTIFIES SAFETY” tells vitalfactsthat 
every investor ought to know. copy ts 
yours for the asking. W rite for it to our Hume 
Office, 340 Madison Avenue, New Y>rk. 
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production of gasoline, by a hydrogena- 
tion process, from crude oils with a high 
asphalt or sulphur content. A closer con- 
tact with I. G. Farbenindustrie was made 


in April, 1929, when President Teagle be- 


came a director of a U. S. subsidiary | 


formed by the German Trust (Trme, May 


6). Mr. Teagle at this time denied that | 


Standard of New Jersey owned stock in 
the German subsidiary, or that the com- 
pany contemplated any expansion into the 
general chemical field. Important current 
activity is Standard of New Jersey’s pros- 
pective re-union with Anglo-American Oil 


Co., Ltd., England’s largest distributor of | 


petroleum products. This company was 
split off from Standard of New Jersey 
when the old trust was dissolved in 1911- 
12, and the re-union (which appears more 
than likely) will be first instance of the oil 
Humpty Dumpty being put together again. 

New Jersey’s Teagle. Huge is the 
Standard of New Jersey organization, but 
not too huge for the personal domination 


of Walter Clark Teagle. Mr. Teagle is 6 | 
feet, 2 inches tall and weighs 230 pounds. | 


When he opens the door of the company’s 
offices, his presence is instantly felt 
throughout the premises. He seldom leaves 
the office without a briefcase; usually 
works at home from dinner time to bed 
time; goes to sleep as soon as his head 
hits the pillow. His only outside interest 
is hunting and fishing. He is an active 
member of a Canadian fishing camp and a 
hunt club in Georgia. Of his champion 
setter, Mary Blue, he is particularly proud. 
Mr. Teagle is one of the few Standard Oil 
men of whom Sir Henri Deterding ap- 
proves and the two have hunted together 
on Sir Henri’s estate in Scotland. 

Mr. Teagle’s maternal 
Morris Clark, was first partner of John 
Davison Rockefeller, in the days before 
Mr. Rockefeller began the formation of 
Standard Oil. His father, John Teagle, was 
an early oilman. It was to drive a tank car 
in his father’s firm, (Scofield, Schurmer & 
Teagle) that young Walter Teagle in 1900 
tefused an instructorship at Cornell Uni- 
versity, from which he had just been 
graduated. Then the Republic Oil Com- 
pany absorbed Scofield, Schurmer & Teagle 


and Walter Teagle, at 23, became Repub- | 


lic’s vice president. In 1903 he went to 
Standard of New Jersey, as member of its 
export department, was an important fac- 
tor in building up the company’s tre- 
mendous export field. When Standard was 
dissolved in 1911, Mr. Teagle (a vice 
president and a director at 33) became 
president of Imperial Oil, Ltd., then and 
now Standard’s Canadian subsidiary. With 
the outbreak of the War, the tremendously | 
increased demand for petrol enabled Mr. 
Teagle to develop Imperial Oil from a 
small company to the second largest cor- 
poration in the Dominion. Then, in 1917, 
when the U. S. entered the War, Mr. 
Teagle was made president of Standard of 
New Jersey (A. C. Bedford was moved up 
to the board chairmanship) to repeat his 
Successes in Wartime expansion. In 1927 
he supervised the reorganization of Stand- 
ard of New Jersey from an operating com- 
pany to its present holding company status. 
He was one of the first oilmen to foresee 
the necessity of restricting the oil output 
and was a pioneer exponent of the present 
conservation program. 
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Tri-Utilities Corporation 
GAS = 


WATER 





Are You Seeking Both Stability 
and Profits? 


S a basis for safe and stable in- 
vestment, :.othing can excel 
the fundamental need for water, 


fuel, power. The need has not 
changed since man invented his 


first crude water-wheel, rubbed two 
sticks together to make a fire, and 
found he could move a 
boulder with a lever. 
More than two hun- 
dred and ninety million 
dollars of public utility 
properties operating in 26 
states and providing the 





necessities of power, gas 
and water to a popula- 





| GROWTH IN REVENUES 

OF SUBSIDIARY 
COMPANIES 

| TRI-UTILITIES CORPORATION 


tion estimated in excess of 4,260,- 
000 distinguish the Tri- Utilities 
Corporation system as an excep- 


tionally interesting field for safe 
and profitable investment. 

Tri- Utilities Corporation Five 
Per Cent Convertible Debentures 
afford all the advantages 
of sound investment with 
the additional oppor- 
tunity, through the con- 
version privilege, of par- 
ticipating in the profits 
accruing to ownership 
of the Corporation’s 
Common Stock. 


Write for special folder 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 


PHILADELPHIA 
225 South 15th St. 


CHICAGO 


231 South La Salle St. 


LOS ANGELES 
650 South Spring St. 


BOSTON 
30 Federal St. 


MINNEAPOLIS DETROIT MILWAUKEE 
Baker Building Buhl Bldg. 425 East Water St. 
ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO LONDON, ENG. 
Liberty Central Bldg. Russ Bldg. 1 Royal Exchange Ave. 
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Foxcroft’s Accolade 


“This,” wrote Hearst Colyumist Arthur 
Brisbane one day last week, “is written 
at Middleburg, Va., where you find the 
finest hunting country, with many packs 
of hounds, the best horses and the best 
girls’ school in the land.” 

To most of the millions who read the 
Hearst press the last phrase probably 
meant nothing. To Miss Charlotte Haxall 
Noland it was, though Colyumist Brisbane 
is notoriously free with his superlatives, 
an accolade. The Best Girls’ School in the 
Land, her creation, is only 15 years old. 
Its name is Foxcroft. Only 75 girls may 
go there at a time, tuition $2,500 each 
per annum. Foxcroft has an élite waiting 
list of 400. 

When a Virginia gentlewoman needs to 
do something for a living she is likely to 
do something worthwhile. Charlotte No- 
land, sportswoman, went to Baltimore and 
taught physical culture at St. Timothy’s. 


Then she started a children’s camp in 
Virginia. In 1914 she founded Foxcroft. 
The War probably helped her quite as 
definitely as it helped U. S. munitions 
makers, though differently. People were 
not sending their daughters off to school 
in Europe in 1914. Miss Noland got some 
specially fine daughters among her first 
Foxcrofters. Flora Whitney, whose turf- 
wise family knew the Middleburg atmos- 
phere, was an early and helpful matricu- 
lant. Novelist Rupert Hughes sent his 
dark daughter Avis. Other New York 
names later enrolled were Vander Poel, 
Milburn, Wickes, Griswold. From Phila- 
delphia came a Clothier. From Boston 
came a daughter of Editor Ellery Sedg- 
wick of the Atlantic Monthly; from Chi- 
cago came Pattersons of the Tribune. 
From the first Miss Charlotte managed 
to keep her girls well scattered geograph- 
ically, taking only the cream of the appli- 
cants from Chicago, San _ Francisco, 
Pittsburgh, Washington and the South. 
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Are you buying 
Independence or Worry? 


OUR investments are selected for the purpose 

of assuring your financial independence. Choose 
a Fidelity Union Guaranteed First Mortgage. It is 
the safest investment you can buy. 


Fidelity Union Guaranteed First Mortgages are 
based on selected New Jersey real estate and are 
guaranteed by the largest title and mortgage com- 
pany in New Jersey. They pay 5% per cent interest 
and are sold in units of $100 up. 


You are invited to inquire of your banker as to the standing 
of this company, and to purchase its mortgages. We main- 
tain a highly specialized Investment Department that will 
correspond with you and supply your needs. Write to us. 


FIDELITY UNION 
TITLE AND MORTGAGE 
GUARANTY COMPANY 
NEWARK, NEW 

Capital and Surplus over $7,500,000 
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No pedagog herself, Miss Charlotte ob- 
tained the services of Miss Christine Wey- 
man, an able, experienced Scotswoman 
who is still Foxcroft’s academic head- 
mistress. Miss Charlotte’s role was that 
of organizer, executive and setter of the 











































© Keystone 

“Miss CHARLOTTE” NOLAND 
(on War ParntT) 

Hers is best for Brisbane. 


school’s atmosphere, director of its pur- 
pose. She put her girls into corduroy 
uniforms—dark green coats, tan skirts, 
white shirtwaists. In the evening Fox- 
croft girls wear white crépe de chine, all 
alike, no chance for rich little girls to show 
off. 

The curriculum was set up with two 
courses, a stiff educational one to prepare 
“career girls” for the Bryn Mawr exami- 
nations, a less strenuous one in letters and 
the arts for misses planning to take their 
places in Society. But each & every girl 
must pass an examination to get into the 
school. And each & every one is taught 
that character, competence, self-reliance 
come before Career or Society. 

Simplicity and the outdoor life are Fox- 
croft’s keynotes. Horses are its main 
theme outside of classroom. The school 
has well-filled stables. Girls who can, may 
board their own horses. With their par- 
ents’ consent and Miss Charlotte’s ap- 
proval of their horsemanship, they may 
ride in the foxhunts for which Middleburg 
is famed. Miss Charlotte, a hale, erect. 
full-bodied horsewoman in her late 30's 
with clear grey eyes, fresh complexion 
and prematurely grey hair, rides with 
them. Her piebald jumper’s name is “War 
Paint.” 

The biggest hunt of the year comes on 
Thanksgiving Day when the Middleburg 
hounds meet at Foxcroft and the girls 
themselves serve the hunt break‘fast in the 
old brick dining hall. Another great event 
is Alumnae Day in May when hundreds o! 
Foxcroft parents and graduates drive over 
Virginia’s slick concrete roads to Middle- 
burg and out to Foxcoft to eat a luncheon 
and watch the Foxes and the Hounds 
(competitive divisions of the whole 
school) play at basketball on a neat grass 
court. 
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Goose Dispute 
Lively and perennial is the dispute be- 
tween the Modernists and Fundamentalists 
of pedagogy over the merits and morals 
of the jingles which Mrs. Elizabeth Foster 
Vergoose of 17th Century Boston sang 
to her large brood of moppets and which 
her son-in-law, one T. Fleet, published in 
719 as Songs for the Nursery or Mother 
Goose’s Melodies for Children. 
Modernists, behaviorists, say that 
“Tom, Tom, the Piper’s Son” will teach 
children to steal pigs. They call “Little 
Jack Horner” bad- mannered. They say 
that “The Cow that Jumped Over the 
Moon” is cruelly improbable. Mrs. Wini- 
fred Sackville Stoner Jr., herself a child 
prodigy (she “used a typewriter” at the 
age of three), has tried to attack Mother 
Goose constructively by promulgating in- 
formative jingles, rhymes that “represent 
life’ (Time, Jan. 12, 1925). Example: 


Every perfect person owns 
Just two hundred and six bones. 


Teachers’ College at Columbia Univer- 
sity is the largest training station for 
schoolteachers in the land (2,799 degrees 
and diplomas awarded in 1927-28). Last 
week the Mother Goose dispute cropped 
up there. Miss Marie Duggan of the 
Bureau of Educational Service announced: 


“The children who read about the three 


funny little pigs are often those who grow 
up to be readers of G. A. Henty and Zane 
Grey.” Only a cretin, she implied, could 
get literary satisfaction out of The Little 
Red Hen or the senseless animism of Peter 
Rabbit. She offered as an example of 
what would be more suitable, a story about 
a child named Peter who “ate ’n ate ’n ate 
spinach and loved and loved to drink his 
milk every day until he was strong enough 
to lift his little horse Trott Trott high over 
his head.” 

Flying to the rescue of oldtime nursery 
thymes came Associate Professor Annie E. 
Moore who teaches a course in child litera- 
ture at Teachers’ College. Said she: “If 
there’s anything I abhor, it’s stories about 
children who accomplish wonders by eating 
cereal and spinach... . Until this story 
came out, I never knew she | Miss Duggan] 
and the Bureau of Educational Service 
existed in the college.” 


Another Teachers’ College pedagog, Miss | 


Alice Dalgliesh, tried to restore faculty 
calm. She, a teacher of story-telling, urged 
4 compromise between the factual and the 
sentimental, endorsed Miss Moore’s “bal- 
anced ration” of child literature. The list: 

1) A “good collection” of Mother 
Goose. 

2) The Golden Staircase, The Golden 
Treasury of Songs & Poems, poetry an- 
thologies. 

3) Folk & fairy tales by Veronica 
Somerville Hutchinson, Hamilton Wright 
Mabie, Frances Jenkins Olcott. 

4) Hans Christian Andersen’s tales. 

5) Uncle Remus. 

6) Arabian Nights stories (expurgated). 

7) Peter Rabbit, Pinocchio, Alice in 
Wonderland, Just So Stories, The Velve- 
we Rabbit. 

A children’s Bible. 

0) Hans Brinker; or the Silver Skates, 
Heidi, Hari the Jungle Lad. 

10) A Child’s History of the World, 
"irst Days of Man. 
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SOUTHERN CITIES BEHIND SOUTHERN PROGRESS 
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One of America’s 


Chief Distributing Points 


DALLAS 


The year 1929 will see practically one billion dollars in merchan- 
dise of every description distributed from Dallas... one of the 
fifteen largest jobbing centers of the United States. 





Here, now, is the foremost inland cotton market of the world. a 
steadily expanding community of industry, a major American city. 
one of the many compelling reminders of the South’s fast growing 
importance, commercially and financially. 


The remarkable progress of Southern cities, the tremendous ex- 
pansion of Southern industry, are considerations influencing the 
present-day choice of thousands of shrewd investors. Among 
Southern municipal, railroad, utility and industrial issues are to be 
found some of the most desirable of sound American securities. 


As Southern investment bankers, long familiar with local conditions 
and closely in touch with major developments, we offer our services 
to discriminating investors. Our current suggestions of Southern 
investment securities will be mailed to any address. 


We Bank on the South 


CALDWELL & COMPANY 


400 Union Street, Nashville, Tenn. 


CHICAGO . CINCINNATI . ST.LOUIS . JACKSON . LOUISVILLE 
KNOXVILLE . TAMPA . MEMPHIS . HOUSTON . DALLAS 
CHATTANOOGA . NEW ORLEANS . BIRMINGHAM . JACKSONVILLE 


Rogers Caldwell & Co., Inc., 150 Broadway, New York 
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WORLD NEWS STORIES OF THE KOHLER ELECTRIC PLANT—NO. 10 





FILMING THE ROAR OF 
HOLLYWOOD BATTLES 


HE thundering crash of “G. I. cans,” the steam-riveter rattle of machine 
guns—such sounds are easily caught by the sensitive microphones that 
advance with the first wave in Hollywood's post-war battles. 

But, when the cannonading lulls and the heroine bends over our wounded 
hero, the “sound trucks” that supply electricity for cameras and recording 
apparatus must be silent as slumber. Shutting out unwanted sound is vitally 
important—and extraordinarily difficult when pictures are taken “on loca- 
tion,” away from the sound-tight studio. 

Now “talkie” engineers are discovering that Kohler Electric Plants are 
so quiet and vibrationless that, with proper sound-insulation, they can 
generate powerful current anywhere without interfering with flawless 
recording of sound effects. 


Rendering a world-wide service 


Eight Kohler plants are working on sound trucks for four of Hollywood’s 
leading producers—a notable tribute, but fully matched by the high praise 
won by these plants in many other fields. 

Kohler Electric Plants supply current for emergency lights and wireless 
on ships. They light country homes, camps, and lodges; lighthouses and 
airway beacons. They floodlight excavating, dredging, and building opera- 
tions. They furnish mobile power. The coupon will bring information 
about models from 800 watts to 10 K. W., for every purpose. 


KOHLER OF KOHLER 


Kohler Co. E g E GC Bi re | c P LA | “ 5 S, Shipping Point 


Founded 1873 Sheboygan, Wis. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF KOHLER PLUMBING FIXTURES 
PER Se AG AS Ce ECE SE RN EN A dE ee Me ee ee Se 
Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. T. 12-9-29 
Gentlemen: Please send the Kohler Electric Plant catalogue. 
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THEATRE 


New Plays in Manhattan 

Sons o’ Guns. Jack Donahue is an awk- 
ward member of the A. E. F. Lily 
Damita, cinema favorite, is a bonny bar- 
maid he meets behind the lines. In a 
village painted by Joseph Urban, peopled 
with an Albertina Rasch peasant ballet, 
echoing with nice tunes, they enjoy the 
most amiable war on record. 

The Game of Love and Death. Alice 
Brady chooses to meet the guillotine with 
her husband rather than accept his noble 
gift of passports which would have ena- 
bled her lover and herself to escape. With 
this verbose French revolution episode by 
Romain Rolland, the Theatre Guild’s sea- 
son continues to be disappointing. 

The Humbug is an abstruse excursion 
into hypnotism with the excellent John 
Halliday. It quavers between melodrama 
and advanced psychology without notable 
contributions to either field. 

Young Sinners reveals Raymond 
Guion as a young libertine who regains 
his wind and his principles in the Adiron- 
dacks. Playwright Elmer Harris has 
made a bid for the prurient trade with a 
sex lecture more graphic than graceful. 

How’s Your Health? contains a trio 
of hypochondriacs whose health fluctu- 
ates according to moods and the vagaries 
of a broken blood-pressure gauge. Con- 
noisseurs will be reluctant to believe that 
this comedy was actually written by Booth 
Tarkington and Harry Leon Wilson. 

The Patriarch. William Courtleigh is 
disclosed as an aged mountaineer who acts 
as law-giver for his entire region. When 
one of his sons slays another in a fit of 
sexual rage, the hoary solon is faithful to 
the credo of the crags and becomes the 
boy’s executioner. While it provokes 
thought, is often sensitively acted, this 
earnest incident has perhaps been regarded 
too literally, fails to achieve dramatic im- 
pact. 

Charm. A rustic soda jerker keeps his 
Manhattan-bent sweetheart by purchasing 
a book on Charm and pursuing its elegant 
policies in the hometown parlors. 

Mendel, Inc. This shenanigan about a 
Jewish plumber who invents a machine 
which will fulfill all the impersonal obli- 
gations of a housewife, has an expert 
Kosher trio in Joe Smith, Charles Dale 
and Alexander Carr (who used to play 
Perlmutter to Barney Bernard’s Potash). 
Such guffaws do they elicit that cautious 
critics murmurously compare the play to 
Abie’s Irish Rose. 

Salt Water reintroduces Frank Craven 
who has a gift for appearing nettled. His 
present opportunity is that of a landlub- 
ber whose plans to follow his ancestors 
on the high seas are thwarted by his 
wife’s purchase of a ferry boat. 

Fifty Million Frenchmen is a jaunty. 
jingling tour of Paris which pays no atten- 
tion whatsoever to Gothic traceries, the 
Louvre or the sombre tomb of the Em- 
peror. At one point the sightseers pass 
the monumental Church of the Madeleine 
but even their “Hallelujah!” is syncopated. 
Clad in the fulsome but insinuating 
draperies of the current princesse mode, the 
sightly visitors caper about such venerated 

Parisian landmarks as the Ritz Bar, Amer- 
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———————— nese, 


New England ’s Largest Financial Institution 


we honor the Clipper Ship Gra 


T was an age when dauntless New 

Englanders sailed the seven seas to 
trade withthe world. But New England 
is not living in the past today. Her indus- 
tries are busy turning out an extraordi- 
narily diversified list of products. Of 348 
separate industries listed in the latest 
United States census, 217 are repre- 
sented here. Any business man planning 


a new enterprise or the expansion of one 
already established should consider New 
England first. It offers an abundance of 
skilled labor, unexcelled transporta- 
tion and shipping facilities, abundant 
power and ample supply of credit. 

We will welcome the opportunity of 
telling you what you want to know 
about this great industrial beehive, 


“FIRST 


* NATIONAL BANK fs _& 
BOSTON 


1784 *& * 1929 


Capital and Surplus $50,000,000 
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To Judge a Stock 


One must ask, not only what does 







it earn? But do those earnings 





include a correct reflection of 





property deterioration and ob- 





solescence, a correct accounting 





for property additions, deduc- 





tions, alterations, renewals and 





repairs? The facts are supplied 





by American Appraisal Service. 






THE 
AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 


GOMPANY 


New York + Chicago + Milwaukee 
and Principal Cities 









A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
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Why Worry Over Investments? 


If investors would give as much care and time to the 
investment of their savings as it has taken them to 
accumulate the moneys to be invested, more invest- 
ments would prove profitable. 

The Alexander Fund is an agency instituted for the sole 
purpose of investing the savings of those who cannot 
spare time from their own business or who have not the 
inclination to study a subject of such breadth. 







Total Assets . . . . . $4,000,000.00 





Apply for Booklet T 


THE ALEXANDER FUND 


Land Title Building Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ican Express Co., Café de la Paix, Long- 
champs racetrack, Claridge Hotel, Chateau 
Madrid, Zelli’s—all affectionately depicted 
by Designer Norman Bel Geddes. 

The brittle, burnished little prima donna, 
Genevieve Tobin, is much occupied with an 
impulsive vacationist (William Gaxton). 
Having wagered that he can win her in a 
month from a penniless start, he pursues 
many queer trades including that of gigolo. 
Meanwhile Jack Thompson dances with 
sleek exuberance and everyone in the cast 
has a chance to sing at least one of Cole 
Porter’s songs. One of the most Por- 
teresque is that in which Helen Broderick, 
sly comedienne, traces the progress of an 
oyster down and up the esophagus of a 
Long Island dowager. 

Toward the finale the California Col- 
legians’ jazz band gives insane imitations of 
apes and seals and you leave the theatre 
in wistful sympathy with the character who 
remarks of Parisians: “They have the 
Liberty and we have the Statue.” 


Again, Sherlock 

On the stage of Manhattan’s New 
Amsterdam Theatre which a few weeks 
ago held pop-eyed Eddie Cantor and the 
spangled chorus girls of Ihoopee, stood 
portly President Nicholas Murray Butler 
of Columbia University. A play was about 
to begin; he asked the audience to remain 
seated after the performance. 

When the curtain rose, a slender, honey- 
haired girl was discovered at the mercy of 
international swindlers who coveted a 
package of letters in her possession. But 
the swindlers were not to prevail, for soon 
an amazingly lean, dignified, taciturn 
gentleman appeared to help the girl. He 
was Sherlock Holmes, detective. A fan- 
tastic seer, he had but to scan the unevenly 
shaven cheeks of his friend Dr. Watson to 
tell him that he had altered the position 
of his dressing table. Scarcely had he 
known one lady for five minutes when he 
announced in his croaking voice that she 
was obviously fond of Chopin. What 
criminal could have hoped to elude such 
a prodigy of penetration, such an im- 
maculate and urbane nemesis? 
| When the case led him into conflict with 
Professor Moriarty, beetling-browed ruler 
of London’s underworld who held his 
| councils in a fearsome catacomb, Sherlock 
| blandly donned his double-peaked cap and 
| walked into the Professor’s ambush—a 
lethal chamber. He smashed the single 
lamp, deluded his captors by leaving his 
| glowing cigar on a window ledge, escaped 
with the frightened maiden. When he had 
| later trapped the diabolical Professor with 
more such nonchalant magic, it appeared 
that Sherlock would marry the girl, albeit 
he was a poor insurance risk, sustained in 
| the approved fin de siécle manner by 
| tobacco and the hypodermic needle. 

Thus, after 30 years, did William Gil- 
lette act again his own adaptation ol 
Conan Doyle’s classic thrillers. To old- 
time theatregoers it was a nostalgic, mov- 
ing event—the last acting of another great 
| gentleman of the theatrical old guard. 
No one would have guessed that the actor 
| was 74 when he informed the growling 
Moriarty that he could read him, not like 
| a book, but “like a primer.” After the 
| shattering applause had died, Yale’s genial 
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Editing equipment for ar- 
ranging movies in sequence 
and cutting out unwanted 

scenes $40 and less. 


a «. 


For fine indoor photogra- 
phy. Hatldorson Single or 
Twin mazda lights. Price 
range from $13.50 10$37 50. 


Filmo Enlarger makes 24" 

23%" “stills” from lomm, 

film, Used with Filmo Pro 
Jector. $28.50 
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Filmo 57-A Projector. 
Insures brilliant, theater- 
clear movies. Absolutely 
no flicker. Automatic, 
runsitself. Equipped with 
200 watt 4 amp. lamp. 
$190 with carrying case. 


TIME 


A. Truly Fine Gi Me 5 
LMO 


personal movie cameras and projectors 


OR ACCESSORIES FOR THE PERSON 


WHO OWNS ONE 


FTER the gay, bright tinsel is 
packed away, what ove gift will 
remain as the gift of them all? Will 
it not be the gift that fits in most 
perfectly with the receiver's hobby 
... his or her more personal inter- 
ests that bring pleasure throughout 
the year? Such a gift is the Filmo 
personal movie camera. 


For mother and for father, whose 
interests center in children and fam- 
ily, Filmo preserves their most cher- 
ished memories in a living, never- 
ending story. For the follower of 
sports, Filmo is a prize indeed; it 
fits his hobby to perfection, drama- 
tizing for him the swift movement 
and the spectacle of outdoor life 
which perennially intrigues his inter- 
est. For the traveler, Filmo “‘writes”’ 
a travel diary, superb ia its splendid 
detail, in its graphic action, in its 
accurate story-telling. To anyone, 
Filmo brings a movie library 


of whatever is nearest his heart. 


Filmo is worthy to be this supreme 


~ gift... for Filmo is made by Bell 


& Howell, whose professional mo- 
tion picture cameras have been used 
almost exclusively by the major film 
producers of the world for 22 years. 


Does he orshe already owna Filmo? 
Then the gift selection is more cer- 
tain still. There are many accesso- 
riestoadd interest to personal movie 
photography. Someare shown here. 
There are many others offered by 
Filneo dealers, their prices ranging 
from very few dollars to many. 


Ask your dealer to show you the 
various models of Filmo cameras, 
projectors and accessories or write 
today for literature. Or, if you'd 
like a Filmo yourself for Christmas, 
we'll be only too glad to drop the 
hint if you'll tell us who you prefer 
should give it to you. 


Filmo 75. Built like a 
watch. Fits your pocket 
Beautifully embossed 


Filmo 70-A. The orig- metal case. Choice of 
three colors—black, silver, 


tnal and foremost per 


Filmo 70-D. The mas 
ter of all personal movie 


sonal movie camera. Two brown. $120 and up with cameras. Seven speeds, 
speeds. Interchangeable leather carrying case. three-lens turret, vari- 


lenses. Spyglass view- 
finder. Prices range from 
$180 and up with case. 


able spyglass viewfinder. 


$245 up in Mayfair case Filmo 57-G Projector. 
Equipped for movies in 
Kodacolor, as well as in 
black and white. Has 250 
watt 5 amp. lamp, vari- 
able voltage resistance and 
volimeter. $275 with case. 


with Sesamee lock. 


All Filmos 
take 50 or 100 foot rolls of film 
For black and white pictures, Filmo cameras use 


wy 
=n 


W Eastman Safety Film (1omm.) in the yellow box—both regular 
yp and panchromatic—obtainable at practically all dealers’ handling cameras and 
71, supplies. Filmo cameras and Filmo projectors are adaptable, under license from Eastman 
Kodak Company, for use of Eastman Kodacolor film for home movies in full color. Cost of film covers developing 
and return postpaid, within the country where processed. ready to show at home or anywhere with Filmo projector. 


BELL & HOWELL 
Filmo 


WHAT YOU SEE,YOU GET 


NK 


BELL & HOWELL CO., DEPT. L, 1818 LARCHMONT AVENUE, CHICAGO, 
ESTABLISHED 1907 


NEW YORK HOLLYWOOD + LONDON (B. & H. CO., LTD.,) 
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For movies in Kedacolor. 
Special l-inch speed lens 
for Filmo 70 and Filmo 
75, $82.50 complete. 


Long distance photogra phy. 
Four-inch telephoto lens 
for Filmo 70, $60; for 
Filmo 75, $55. 
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For excellent projection of 

your film, the Crystal Mir- 

roror’’ Bub" North Screens. 
$15 and up 
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William Lyon Phelps (see p. 60) presented 
Actor Gillette with a sheaf of letters from 
such friends as Calvin Coolidge, Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, John Philip Sousa, 
Poultney Bigelow, Hiram Bingham, Gama- 
liel Bradford, Samuel Parkes Cadman, 
John Erskine, Daniel Chester French, 
Charles Dana Gibson, Arthur Twining 
Hadley, John Grier Hibben, William 











SHERLOCK GILLETTE, M.A. 


Not the Senator, not the razorman. 


Thomas Manning, Ruth Hanna McCor- 
mick, Lorado Taft, Henry Van Dyke, 
Stephen Samuel Wise. 

Wrote Booth Tarkington: “I would 
rather see you play Sherlock Holmes than 
be a child again on Christmas morning.” 

Said Professor Phelps: “By virtue of 
the authority vested in me, Will Gillette, 
I now confer upon you the degree of M.A., 
standing in this case for Master of 
Acting.” 

Replied Master Gillette: “. . . it must 
be a case of mistaken identity; this was 
an honor for another Gillette—perhaps for 
the Senator from Massachusetts or the 
maker of razor blades.” 

Captain S. G. S. MacNeill of the S. S. 
Mauretania promised to relay an eye- 
witness account of the proceedings to his 
British next-door-neighbor, Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle. 

Actor Gillette will play his celebrated 
role for- three weeks in Manhattan, will 
then tour principal U. S. cities before -he 
quits the stage forever. He was born in 
Hartford, Conn., son of the late U. S. 
Senator Francis G. Gillette. He attended 
both Yale and Harvard, made his first 
stage appearance while still a Yale student, 
in Across the Continent at New Orleans, 
1875. He later wrote 13 plays, adapted 
five, collaborated on two. Great Gillette 
acting successes were his own Held by the 
Enemy and Secret Service; Barrie’s The 
Admirable Crichton, Dear Brutus. When 
he played Sherlock Holmes in London in 
1go1 the part of a page boy was taken by 
Charles Spencer Chaplin. Mr. Gillette is 
the only actor who belongs to the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts & Letters. He owns 
a country estate in Hadlyne, Conn., op- 
erates with boyish glee a miniature rail- 
road which runs around it. 
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Don Giovanni 

In Spain there once lived a dissolute 
nobleman named Don Juan Tenorio who, 
a trickster of gracious ladies and trusting 
peasant girls, committed the supreme ef- 
frontery of inviting to sup with him the 
marble effigy of an elderly commandant 
he had killed. Eerily enough the effigy 
accepted, appeared stark white at the riot- 
ous banquet hall. Awfully he “warned his 
murderer to repent. When the swaggering 
Juan refused he was lapped accordingly 
into undying flames. 

This is the legend which appealed most 
strongly to Poet Lorenzo da Ponte when 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart asked him for 
an operatic subject.* Da Ponte was busy 
at the time with commissions from 
Emperor Joseph II, but working furi- 
ously, inspired by snuff, Tokay and his 
landlady’s 16-year-old daughter, he wrote 
the libretto for which Mozart, writing 
notes with the same prodigality, composed 
the music of the opera known as Don 
Giovanni. 

In the U. S. Don Giovanni has been 
played by such famed singers as Christine 
Nilsson, Marcella Sembrich, Lilli Lehmann, 
Lillian Nordica, Emma Eames, Edouard de 
Reszké, Maurice Renaud, Victor Maurel 
and Antonio Scotti, who 30 years ago 
made his U. S. debut as the Don. Critics 
everywhere name it one of the world’s 
great operas, some say the greatest. Not 
for 21 years, until last week, had it been 
given at Manhattan’s Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

The revival was a gala occasion. A 
throat affliction prevented Soprano Rosa 
Ponselle from appearing as Donna Anna 
But Leonora Corona, pretty, fat-cheeked 
Texan, sang creditably if not brilliantly a 
role she had had only four weeks to pre- 
pare. Other interpretations were careful, 
unexciting. Italian Ezio Pinza made a 
dashing Don in brocaded breeches and 
wide-plumed hats, but his voice lacked the 
subtlety needed for Mozart’s tunes. 

Pompous Beniamino Gigli was better as 
Don Ottavio; Elisabeth Rethberg sang 
primly as Donna Elvira, Editha Fleischer 
prettily as the peasant Zerlina. Credit ‘for 
a satisfying performance, however, be- 
longed not so much to the singers as to 
Conductor Tullio Serafin, who gave the 
score a glancing, crackling charm. 
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Prodigy 

Strange were the gifts sent to a violinist 
who last week gave a recital in Manhat- 
tan’s Carnegie Hall. Instead of flowers his 
dressing room was piled high with toys. 
Over the footlights he received a large 
model airplane, numerous boxes of candy 
All this was greatly to the liking of Violin- 
ist Ruggiero Ricci, 9, who had that evening 
played his first Eastern recital. 

Ruggiero Ricci. like famed Yehudi 
Menuhin, 13 (True, Feb. 6, 1928), is a 
San Franciscan and a pupil of Louis Per- 


singer. Unlike Yehudi, he is neither chubby 


nor Jewish, but a slender Italian. His 
father is Pietro Ricci, welder in a San 


*Poet da Ponte went later to the U. S., was 
first professor of Italian at Columbia University. 


Francisco foundry, trombonist, onetime 
music teacher in San Mateo and Santa 
Clara public schools. The family is poor, 
but all the children have unusual musical 
talent. Rosa, 13, plays the piano; Lor- 
raine, 10, the cornet; Ruggiero, 9, and 
Giorgio, 7, the violin; Emma, 4, the drums 
and cymbals; and even Virginia, 2, sings 
perfectly in tune. Three years ago the 
Ricci children had their own little band, 
picked up what pennies they could in their 
neighborhood. About that time Father 
Ricci realized Ruggiero’s astonishing 
ability and scarcely had to persuade 
Teacher Persinger to instruct him. 

Last year when Ruggiero played publicly 
for the first time in San Francisco, all who 
heard him marveled. Early in the fall he 
played the Mendelssohn Concerto with the 
Manhattan Symphony (Time, Oct. 28). 
Critics and laymen alike forgot that they 
had gathered for the début concert of Con- 
ductor Henry Hadley’s orchestra, spoke 
only of Ricci. Next day he was a celebrity. 
The customary human interest stories fol- 
lowed—“Ruggiero is a real boy despite his 
genius. . . likes history, lemon pie, straw- 
berries . . . sleeps twelve hours a night, 
from seven until seven. . . .” 

Publicity has apparently done the boy 
no harm. Simply, with great poise, he came 
on the stage last week—a tiny picture 
child in his Lord Fauntleroy suit, white 
socks, ankle-ties. Carefully he sounded his 








RuGGIERO RIccrI 
His little sister plays the drums. 


strings, began Vieuxtemps’ Fantasia Ap- 
passionata, followed with Mozart’s A 
Major Concerto, Paganini’s D Major and 
a concluding short group. Not only does 
Ruggiero play trills and double stops with 
a master’s assurance, but his tone is fin- 
ished, of great purity. Some critics pro- 
nounced him greater than Yehudi Menv- 
hin. All considered him more important 
than the season’s other violin prodigies— 
Giula Bustaba, 12, of Chicago, who learned 
the violin’s four strings by means of color: 
Bennie Steinberg, 12, of Baltimoze; Oskar 
Shumsky, 12. of Philadelphia. 
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Medalist 


He revived the original plan for the 
City of Washington. 


He wrote the bill creating a U. S. Com- 
mission of Fine Arts. 


He is a trustee of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 


He is a Founder and honorary president 
of the American Federation of Arts. 


Thus last week amid gala ceremony in 
Manhattan’s Fine Arts Building did Archi- 
tect Cass Gilbert enumerate the services 
to Art of 84-year-old Statesman Elihu 
Root and present him with the “Presi- 
dent’s Medal” of the National Academy of 
Design. It was the first awarding of the 
medal, to be given hereafter to other men 
of distinguished esthetic service. Archi- 
tect Gilbert read laudatory letters from 
President Hoover, Chief Justice Taft, one- 
time French Ambassador Jules Jusserand. 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon and Sec- 
retary of State Stimson both spoke glow- 
ingly of the venerable medalist. 

Like many a statesman, Elihu Root has 
his hobby. He does not fish (Coolidge), 
nor fiddle (Dawes), nor shoulder hunting 
rifles (Roosevelt), nor build tiny dams 
(Hoover). When he has spare time Elihu 
Root spends it at his ancestral farm at 
Clinton, N. Y., and plants trees, shrubs— 
his hobby is landscape gardening. It was 
this that made him, as Secretary of War 
under McKinley, so vigorous a champion 
of the city plan draughted for Washing- 
ton by famed French architect Pierre 
Charles L’Enfant in 1791. President Wash- 
ington .enthusiastically endorsed this plan 
for its wide avenues, spacious parks and 
organic logic. Work was begun, but in the 
crude century that followed the first en- 
thusiasm wore off. Under Secretary Root 
the plan was revived and revised, again 
adopted. The Mall, the Lincoln Memorial 
and Washington’s newest public buildings 
are the partial result. 


Last week was the first time Statesman 
Root, often decorated and honored, had 
had his artistic concerns formally recog- 
nized. Falteringly he accepted the medal, 
with gratitude but “not with the garlands 
... showered upon me tonight.” He de- 
clared that the U. S. common people, now 
elevated from “hopeless poverty,” must 
be taught the proper use of their leisure. 
Ever anecdotal, he told of a mine pros- 
pector who struck gold and “. . . wanted 
to celebrate . . . but had so acquired the 
habit of work that he knew nothing of 
recreation or how to celebrate properly. 
So he ordered another 100 pounds of 
beans,” 
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Museum 

Last year 1,000,000 people wandered 
through Philadelphia’s new Pennsylvania 
Museum of Art. Museum officials pon- 
dered. Who were these people? Why did 
they go to the Museum? What did they 
look at, what prefer? A quiz was con- 
ducted with 1,000 visitors, the results 
tabulated in terms of 1,000,000. 





The Museum discovered that most visi- 
tors were housewives, that more stenog- 
raphers visited than artists, that 28,000 
arrived by private car, 32,000 by taxi. The 
majority came because “someone told them 
about it.” The favorite room in the Mu- 
seum was the Pennsylvania German* Hall 
and next the German bedroom. English 
paintings attracted 79,000; only 10,000 got 
any reaction from Oriental rugs. 

Dividing the people into vocational 
groups, it appeared that farmers, bankers, 
housewives and architects preferred the 
period rooms. Buyers and salesmen, on 
the other hand, preferred paintings as did 
factory workers and doctors. 

Other conclusions: 

The Museum appealed to all. 

What people weré familiar with, they 
liked best. 


The public, when shown the best, liked 
the best. 


Current with the Philadelphia Museum 
report was an article in December Atlantic 
Monthly by Frank Jewett Mather Jr., one- 
time editorial writer and art critic (New 
York Evening Post), Professor of Art at 
Princeton University. Pleading for smaller 
museums, he tilted at the enormous Metro- 
politan (Manhattan) and the Pennsylvania 
Museums of Art. He advocated de- 
centralization of big U. S. museums into 
smaller museums each covering a special 
phase of art. He explained: 


“Ts it not the moment to inquire whether 
this (the recent rapid expansion of large 
museums) is a wholesome . . . growth; or 
whether it tends to that form of national 
elephantiasis . . . designated . . . jumbo- 
ism? ... It may be maintained that for 
the special student it is actually an advan- 
tage to make . comparisons . : 
under one roof. . . . There is really very 
little in the plea. The specialist is . 
the last man to make comparisons. . . . 
You are doing him no favor to bring the 
art of the world into unnatural . . . juxta- 


*Inaccurately called Pennsylvania “Dutch.” 
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position . 
lover a great disservice. 

“In general, the surplusage and conse- 
quent confusion of our great... art 
museums is a matter of daily and just 

* comment. Moreover, the prevalent jumbo- 
ism encourages capricious, ill advised ex- 


. . you are doing the simple art- 


hibition . . . to adorn . . . great spaces. 
. . . When I first saw the Pennsylvania 
Museum, it contained the queerest hall I 
ever visited. . . . The hall of small per- 
sonal bequests . . . filled with small show- 
cases of . . . uniform size, each containing 
the artistic remains of some patrician lady 
of Philadelphia . . . a cashmere shawl ora 
Spanish mantilla . . . a poor filigree box 
from Genoa, a bad Indian bronze or two, a 
few mediocre miniatures . . . an enameled 
snuff-box of doubtful period. . . . This 
case is a parable. . . .” 
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Helium Horseplay 


Many a time has Captain Katzenjam- 
mer,* famed obese comic-strip caperer, 
deceived his frau by making a balloon fac- 
simile of himself, painting his vapid like- 
ness on it, stuffing it into bed. Last week a 
helium-inflated Captain 50 feet tall floated 
off over Long Island. Fashioned by Tony 
Sarg, Manhattan marionetteer, the Cap- 
tain, Hans und Fritz, Herr Inspektor & 
Frau Katzenjammer together with gargan- 
tuan balloon animals of indeterminate 
breed and sex, had bobbled down Broad- 
way. An admiring crowd had watched 
their maudlin progress to the front of the 
R. H. Macy’s (department store)—which 
they were advertising. There the ropes 
were cut and the Katzenjammers soared 
off into the sky followed by the vague 
animals. Herr Inspektor, loath to soar, 
ogled into office windows until 20 feet had 
been cut off his traditional whiskers. 

Annually the Macy’s stages this gro- 
tesque parade to inveigle children and 
parents into its Christmas Toy Depart- 
ment. If a balloon is found the finder who 
sends it back gets a $50 prize. Last week’s 
balloons, including a 168-ft. Krazy Kat- 
faced dragon, a 30-ft whale, went toward 
the Atlantic Ocean. 


*Katzenjammer: “cat-lament” in German. 

















International 


Sarc Kat-DRAGON 
. went to sea with the Katzenjammers. 
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That Give Offices 


New Color a 


nd Beauty 


Cumbersome and unsightly office partitions have given 


way to partitions of grace and ¢ 


olor. They have given way 


to walls of metal that are beautiful, practical and modern 


Mills Metal Executive Office Partitions are in harmony 


with this modern demand for | 


veauty in the office. They 


are beautiful in form and color—their symmetry is en- 


hanced by the myriad colors in which they are finished. 
Mills Metal Partitions are definitely in step with econ- 
omy, beauty and all those factors that are demanded in 


the best offices in the country. 


Made in standard sec- 
tions by straight line 
production methods, 
they are easy to erect, 


easy to re -arrange, cost 


THE MILLS 
COMPANY 
A Mills Metal Partition 
for Every Purpose 
902 WAYSIDE ROAD 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


finest 
Combines all 
metal. 


MILLN<@ METAL 


INTERCHANGEABLE 





Marbimetal. A toil- 
et partition for the 
buiidings. 
| the fine advantages of marble and 
For lavatories, 
parlors, etc. Beautiful colors. 


comparatively little to 
buy, never wear out 

distinctly a modern 
product in modern 


times. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
im All 


alle 7 
Principal Cities 


hospital cubicles. beauty 
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Football 


On a field frozen hard as a state road, 
eleven West Pointers in gold sweaters 
played all afternoon without a substitution 
against a Notre Dame team that has the 
finest record in the U. S. Time and again 
Army tacklers broke through to down 
























i ide WW orld 
FRANK CARIDEO 
He led the land. 


shifty Moon Mullins and Sprinter Jack 
Elder. In the second quarter Elder, on his 
four-yard line, got to an Army pass. In- 
stead of knocking it down and covering 
receivers, in the fashion proper for goal- 
line defenders, he caught it, raced 96 
yards for the only touchdown of the game. 
Notre Dame 7, Army o. 

Brainy, hard running, hard kicking Ca- 
rideo’s punts were sometimes blocked but 
his generalship vindicated the judgment 
of critics who had already made him 
their choice for All-American quarterback. 
Once “All-American” meant the personal 
opinion of the late great Walter Camp 
Now each U. S. newspaper has its Camp, 
its All-American team. Notre Dame’s big 
schedule of games in many parts of the 
U. S. gave numerous critics a chance to 
see the Carideo work. 


Quarterback Saunders of Southern Cali- 
fornia caught the third period kick-off and 
went back 22 yards. Then he signaled 
the ball to himself until the Trojans had 
one score, squirmed and passed for an- 
other, and with three tacklers hanging on 
him in the last period took a kick to where 
his side could use it. Southern California 
27, Washington State 7. 


Half a dozen admirals and the entire 
corps of Annapolis midshipmen saw the 
Navy line dam Dartmouth and the Navy 
backfield use a short forward pass—Gan- 
non to Kirn—to upset the odds, 13-6. 


. . . 


Cornell’s off-tackle smash had Penn in 
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trouble, but not long. Gentle and Masters | 
threw passes to each other like basket- | THROW WINTER PRODUCTION INTO 
ball forwards. Masters and Stevens 
punted 65 yards with the wind and 40 
his 2 yard line, picked it up again 2 yards H | G - G E A R 
back of his goal line and did not stop for 
102 yards. Pennsylvania 17, Cornell 7. i , 
: ~ AE 

The knowledge that Tulane was the NG : _—— 
Southern Conference made the Louisiana : 1 bt 
statesmen overeager. Profiting by penal- H 
ties, tall Captain Billy Banker and his 
green wave worked in their usual style. 


against it. Gentle fumbled the ball on 

- a A eed 
only unbeaten and untied team in the ” 
Tulane 21, Louisiana State o. 


ay 

ro ceogoe 
After being scored on by a long pass, : 
Grubbs and Green of Texas Christian 
marched as to war against Southern Meth- 
odist. The 7—7 tie was enough to make 
the Christians champions of the southwest aN 
on their record. \ 
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Utah’s Rocky Mountaineers, winners in 
their conference, finished a perfect season 
by tumbling the Utah Aggies, 26-7. HEAT WITH 

UNIT HEATERS 





Nebraska—Big Six champions though 
tied by Missouri and Oklahoma—trounced 
eleven Iowa Statesmen made wild but not 
dangerous by six beatings in a row. Ne- 
braska 31, Iowa State 12. 


Georgia’s little bulldogs put on the snarl Cold feet, cold hands,one Warm feet, warm hands, every 
they wore for Yale at the start of the man shivering, another roast- man on the floor comfortable and 
i a fake end run ing, poor health, frequent lay- healthy, fewer layoffs than average 

“ee veg offs—such conditions are the —these conditions are the natural 

TO ii a i se inevitable result of heating with result of a scientifically planned 

weather that made fingers too stiff to Cast iron or pipe coil radiation. Trane Unit Heating installation. 


















catch passes. Stevens’s leg was a shade +. oo ¢ 
stronger than Joyce’s. Syracuse 6, Colum- ° ° ° ° 
hg ee eee ee Winter production in the first plant is slow, costly. In the 
ei second it is much faster, less expensive. Which is your plant? 
By beating Muhlenberg 7-0, Western Trane Unit Heating gives you efficient heat distribution and 


Maryland became the U. S. team that . 4 
hice ths senet (an), thivich net the instantaneous heat control, the secret of speeded winter pro- 


hardest games. duction, at very low cost. 


yes ae ‘ A complete installation of Trane Unit Heating costs 30 to 
Sticking to straight football, West Vir- 40% less than cast iron or pipe coil radiation. Fuel savings fre- 
gina veered round and thumped past ts 2 Of ° 
Washington & Jefferson in a snowstorm, quently run as high as 257%. That is why you make money 
6 too. even when you junk your radiators and make a complete 


changeover to Trane Unit Heaters. 









Watched by a bored crowd too cold to 
cheer, Colgate’s backs spun out swift 17 types and sizes are available, simplifying the problem of 
geld phen a finding exactly the right units to meet your requirements ade- 
Brown o. 1 ad os — quately but without waste. For complete information about 
Trane Unit Heating, mail the coupon. 











Notes 
Sold: Seventy-nine yearling trotters, 


year’s product of the famed Walnut Hall | 
Breeding Farm of Lexington, Ky., for ‘ 
$96,350. 






Steel. To save the skilled clubmakers ae Ee eS eee INES tp _—_— = 
of Scotland from competing with the 
cheap, excellent products of U. S. fac- THE TRANE COMPANY, Dept. 12, 400 Cameron Avenue, La Crosse, Wis. 










Send complete information on Trane Unit Heating. 


tories, the Royal & Ancient Club of St. 
Andrews has long refused to let anyone 





use steel-shafted clubs in British golf | FN aINOnonnnnonnonsorooescnnenenonncrnransnsnnnnumnenwnnaccncveceroveoencentereeceeen 3 ee ee 
tournaments. Last week the Royal & An- Company...........---. cossenecenesensssesceneanessnesnes 
cient Club met, announced that steel yee 





shafts would be all right. Their reason: a 
Scarcity of good hickory. nn. hanepenneneneenssinenennovahennnensetr AssoceceRDAtees stent =SSnAAssetnenet 
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Prevent adjustment delays in 
Pe Parcel Insurance 


ip the cost of a few pennies you 
can assure prompt adjustment 
of loss through theft, damage or de- 
struction of each Parcel Post package 
you send out. Simply enclose a North 
America coupon in each Parcel 
Post package. 


Any North America Agent canexplain 
this inexpensive and dependable pro- 
tection, or send the attached coupon 
for full information. 


North America Agents are listed in the Insur- 
ance section of the classified telephone direc- 
tories under “INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NORTH AMERICA.” 



















; {Insurance Company of North America 
“The Oldest American | Sixteenth Street at the Parkway 

Fire and Marine ; Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. T-1 2 ; 
Insurance Company” ; 0 Tey! 2 ewe Dae Se I 
Founded 1792 : Street ... : 
RE ae eet ee we noe ee rt fea i 
} | CS Ree See a a ; 
1 Wants information on Parcel Post Insurance ‘ 
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4I Selected Investments 


HERE are a large number of income- 

producing investments selling at bar- 
gain pricesunder present market conditions. 
But investors should base their selections on 
sound investment principles at all times. 


A proper selection of sound investments re- 
quires a thorough knowledge of business 
conditions, earnings and management. 


To assist investors, we have prepared a list 
of carefully chosen income-producing 
bonds and stocks, some yielding as much 
as 9% at present market prices. To secure 
a copy of this list, 


Ask for Pamphlet AV-12 


AC.ALLYN*° COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Investment Securities 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA MILWAUKEE 
67 W. Monroe St. 30 Broad St. 30 Federal St. Packard Bldg. 110 Mason St. 
MINNEAPOLIS ST. LOUIS DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
415 So. 2nd Ave. 418 Olive St. Dime Bank Bldg. 405 Montgomery St. 
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Malden Exploit 

U. S. newspaper readers, marvelling at 
the tales of Father Patrick J. Power's 
wonder-working grave in Malden, Mass., 
marvelled no less at the reported size of 
the crowds (total of 1,250,000) which 
thronged the cemetery until the gates were 
ordered closed by Boston’s Archbishop. 
William Henry Cardinal O’Connell (Time. 
Nov. 25 et seg.). How came those crowds, 
whence first blew the blizzard of Malden 
headlines, was told by Gardner Jackson. 
bespectacled fact-finder of the Boston 
Globe, famed for his chairmanship (1927) 
of the Sacco-Vanzetti Defense, in last 
week’s Nation (liberal weekly). 


Wrote Gardner Jackson: “At a morning 
mass on Sunday, October 27. Father 
Walsh [of St. Joseph’s Church, Malden] 
announced that cures at Father Power’s 
grave had been reported to him. He 
asked members of his congregation to in- 
form him of any they heard about. The 
friend of a friend of the city editor 
{Edward F. Sullivan] of Boston’s only 
tabloid [the Record] was there; likewise 
a relative of an office boy on the Boston 
Globe. The tabloid city editor and the 
office boy’s relative heard Father Walsh's 
announcement and also heard an altar boy 
report after the service the cure of his 
mother’s deafness. The city editor sent 
a man to interview the altar boy’s mother. 
The relative of the Globe office boy got in 
touch with him and the Globe was imme 


| diately on the trail, too. . . . The tabloid 


city editor went ahead with the material 
in hand. . . . More cures were reported. 
The account gathered momentum. Other 
Boston newspapers had to pay heed.” 


Fact-Finder Jackson said: “The com- 


| mercialism involved is shocking: the slab 








over the grave covered with money 
dropped by the kneelers; the two waste- 
baskets filled with money and emptied two 
or three times a day; the mountainous 
pile of scarcely burned vigil candles in 
the rear of the cemetery chapel which are 
removed to make room for other candles 
by three shifts of boys working day and 
night . . . the hordes and hordes of crip- 


| pled children yowling at the treatment 


forced upon them; the tragically ignorant 
and faithful mothers with typically Mon- 
golian idiot children whom they place 
upon the muddy, foul slab (to cure idio- 
cy); the newspapermen rushing from one 
crowd collected around a reported cure 
to another crowd, taking names, and rush- 
ing off to the telephone across the street: 
the sergeant and patrolman at the grave 
trying to keep the kneelers moving, yank- 


| ing them up from kissing the stone and 


(in the case of the sergeant) treating them 


just like a football crowd, even to telling 
| one woman ‘to get the hell out of here: 
you've been in here 19 times already! 


Concluded Fact-Finder Jackson: * 
The first cure at the grave was reported 
30 years ago (when modern newspaper 
methods were not in vogue)... . The 
Boston newspapers meanwhile are trading 
on the sincere faith of their hundreds o! 
thousands of readers. It is shameless com- 
mercial journalism.” 
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ANIMALS 


Presidential Pets 








“Mr. Coolidge and I are particularly, 
fond of pets and had not been married | 


long when we decided that we must have 


a cat and, of course, the best cats hail | 
from our native state. Accordingly, to} 


Vermont we sent for a cat. A tiny tiger 
kitten arrived not ies after we made our 
desires known... . When we took him, 
out of the box . the little thing. was | 
so sleepy and tired from long hours... 
on the train that he toppled over drowsily 
and went to sleep at once.” The kitten 
was named Bounder. He enjoyed playing 
with water (was apt to jump into tubs 
drawn for the Coolidges if they failed 


to watch him), delighted in shooting the | 


chutes (back stairs) in a laundry basket, 
died of nervous exhaustion after a hilari- 
ous Fourth of July.* 


Thus wrote Mrs. Grace Coolidge in the | 


December American magazine. She told 
of a handsome Maltese-Angora cat which | 
was anathematized by Calvin Coolidge | 
who, disliking fancy breeds, said: “Any- 
one can see that his name is Mud.” But 
when Mud’s ear became abscessed, Mr. 
Coolidge dressed and lanced it tenderly. 

Other Coolidge pets: Do-Funny, trained 
troupial, tweaker of ears; Old Bill, thrush; 
Peter Pan, first Coolidge dog; Paul Pry, 
half-brother of President Harding’s famed 
Laddie Boy; Rob Roy, Wisconsin sheep- 
herding collie who disliked the White 
House elevator, who stole dainties from | 
the Red Room tea table and was ever to 
be seen at the President’s side. One 
Thanksgiving Rebecca, raccoon, was sent 
to the White House to be eaten, but the 
First Lady could not bear to kill her, | 
built a pen, found a mate (Reuben) who 
disliked Rebecca and eventually escaped. 

When President Coolidge summered at 
Black Hills he was presented with a white 
collie puppy, Diana of Wildwood, which 
he preferred to call Calamity Jane after 
Martha (“Calamity”) Jane Canary 
Burke, famed Dakota saloon-keeper and | 
roisterer, admirer of Wild Bill Hickok, by 
whose side she lies, who nursed the miners 
and, according to Authoress Coolidge, | 
“softened the rigors of pioneer life with | 
the milk of human kindness.” 

At the White House arrived many a| 
beast judged unfit to live therein: from 
Chihuahua a Mexican bear in a motor van, 
from Australia a wallaby (small kanga- 
100), from Africa twin lion cubs named 
Tax Reduction and Budget Bureau, a 
duikir (tiny deer), a dozen Pekin ducks 
just hatched. These animals were sent | 
to the Zoo. Only Tiny Tim, red chow- | 
chow, sometimes called Terrible Tim, and_| 
a white collie pup now share the Coolidge | 
home at Northampton, Mass. 


Duck 


Wild ducks usually look where they 
ate flying. Wild ducks seldom fly across | 
Main Street in Miami, Okla. On Thanks- 
siving Day, a wild duck did fly across 
Main Street, Miami, struck a wire, fell 
stunned at the feet of one H. H. Green. | 
He killed it. congratulated himself. 
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"July 4 4 is Calvin Coolidge’s birthday. 





| GUARANTEED 


' REG.V.S. PAT. OFF, 


TIME | 59 


SAVES 
In Four Ways 

























EXI-POST Binders save 
time because they are 
faster and easier to operate. 









7 S\ A few turns of the key release 

the compression and open up 
two inches of finger room for 

LIFETIME , ; 

MECHANISM €asy adding or removing of sheets. 









































BY ABOND Non-protruding posts save vault 
space and prevent scratched desks. 


Unlimited capacity saves money, 
since fewer binders are needed for 
a given volume of work. . Flexi-Post 
Binders last longer—the lifetime guar- 
anty on the mechanism proves that. 










































































Let your local dealer demonstrate. 
































| (RE BINDER Mail coupon for booklet. 

with POSTS that 

| DISAPPEAR STATIONERS LOOSE LEAF COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 




















LEXI-POST 


The Guaranteed Binder = a Unit of the FAULTLESs Line 


STATIONERS LOOSE LEAF CO. 
Dept. K-12, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Kindly send free copy of Flexi-Post booklet. 
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This Service 
Met the Test | 





How accurately the Tillman Survey forecast the 
recent market break and guided clients to quick 
profits on short sales is illustrated below: 


HE Tillman Bulletin of October 18 advised: “Your best 

position NOW is a maximum cash surplus o « » sell all 
outside speculative holdings. ” Again, “It is safe to say that the 
bull wn will end in 1929 as we have all along predic ted. 
. . « Prices will run down sharply for the balance of this 
mceiti. ” Clients were prepared to take immediate advantage 
of our wire on October 23, which said: “Sell long stocks as 
much as possible and immediately sell short Vanadium, Amer- 
ican Water Works, Brockway Motors.” While the market was 
breaking rapidly, Tillman clients were able to cover shorts at 
substantial profits. 


October 18, when Tillman Bulletin advised sales of stocks 
generally, Dow-Jones Industrial Averages were 333.29. 


October 23, when Tillman wire quoted above was sent, Dow- 
Jones Averages were 305.85. 


October 29, after Tillman clients had acted on our wire. 
and a subsequent advisory Bulletin, the Averages stood at 
230.07, a loss of 75.78 since October 23. 


The Tillman Survey is closer to the market than other services, be- 
cause it specializes in short-swing forecasting. It offers you direct, 
clear-cut “buy” and “sell” advice, based upon years of intensive 
market study and alert analysis of the immediate situation 


READ WHAT OUR CLIENTS SAY 


C. E. B. (October 22, 1929): “I have definitely arrived at the conclu- 
sion that you and your organization know more about the Stock Mar- 
ket than I ever will... I can take your advice . . . and feel sure 
that good profits will accrue.” 

G. K. (October 30, 1929): “Your report of Oct. 18 has saved me money. 
Timing of your telegram of Oct. 23 little short of marvelous.” 

A. Y. (October 31, 1929): “I sold everything on getting Bulletin of 
two weeks ago.” (Names on file.) 











WHATS AHEAD FOR 1930? 


Bulletin of Dec. 6 carries Mr. Tillman’s annual forec ast for 1930 with 
clear-cut interpretation of factors influencing security prices in 1930. 
It points to outstanding market opportunities 


<A FINANCIAL SERVICE WITH 6 YEARS OF dened » 
7 ini a = 


Th rinaraliee URVEY 


Financial Service 


25 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON 















Send FREE Copy of 1930 Forecast Bulletin 






Name 






Address 





—— 











| ofl ot Drastic Market Changes | : 
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PEOPRLE 


“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


William Lyon Phelps, A. B., Ph. D., 
A. M., Litt. D., Lampson Professor of the 
English Language & Literature at Yale 
University, Public Orator of Yale Univer- 
sity, President of the New Haven Sym- 
phony Orchestra, member of the National 











Wide World 
PHELPS OF YALE 


Infuriated monsters chased him. 


Institute of Arts & Letters, Fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts & Sciences, 
author, critic, lecturer, preacher, cheer- 
leader,* clubman (Authors, Ends of. the 
Earth, Fano, Pundits, Faerie Queen, Eliza- 
bethan), wrote as follows in his monthly 
department (“As I Like It’) in Scribner's 
magazine for December: 

“When I took my first bicycle tour in 
Germany, I noticed that the German 
wheelmen carried a whip in a receptacle 
attached to the handle-bars. Upon inquiry, 
it was for dogs. I carried no whip, for I 
found a more excellent way. When chased 
by infuriated dogs, which happened three 
or four times every day, I waited till the 
monster got close. Then leaning over. 
I spit in his eye, becoming with practice 
uncannily accurate. The animal invariably 
retired. It wasn’t the heat, it was the 
humidity.” 

William (“Noblest Roman of them 
all”) Muldoon, onetime world’s cham- 
pion wrestler, longtime crusader for clean 
boxing, originator of state boxing inspec- 
tion, was given a testimonial dinner 
Manhattan in honor of his approaching 
85th birthday. To it went folk like Elihu 
Root, Walter Percy Chrysler, Oliver Harri- 
man, Felix Warburg. ‘Toastmaster John 
McEntee Bowman presented Muldoon 
with a portrait, a bronze bust. Thomas 
Darraugh brought back a_silver-banded 
blackthorn stick which Boxing Champion 


| John Heenan had given Muldoon 50 years 


*He once, in front of the Yale library, led a 
long Yale for Poet Robert Browning. 
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<Adds 
Subtracts 

Mul tiplies 
‘Divides 


Tus smooth-sliding, easy-running 
carriage of the Marchant All-Electric 
Calculator prevents strain on your nerves 
...and on the machine. Greater speed, 
with less effort. 


This natural, easy action of the carriage is 
only oneof five vitally importantand exc/u- 
sive improvements that put the Marchant 
years in advance of all other calculators. 


Investigate the Marchant. Take the first 
step towards placing your figuring on the 
most efficient basis. .. speeding up the 
work... relieving the operator of unneces- 
sary mental and physical strain... and in- 
creasing your profits. Anyone can operate 
the Marchant after a few minutes practice. 


MARCHANT 


_ \ ALL-ELECTRIC 
i‘ reno ,) Calculator 


that make all other 
calculators obsolete, 





Mail the coupon for free booklet and full 
information. Ifdesired, we will arrange for 
athorough trial of the Marchant on your 
own work under your office conditions. 
Sales and service offices the world over. 


Electric, hand-operated and portable 
models as low as $125 


16 years building calculators, nothing else 
Mail this coupon for free booklet. 





Free! Dept. 65, Oakland, California 


Please send me at once free literature and full 
information about the 
(J) Marchant All-Eleétric Calculator 


(] Marchant Portable Calculator 
Name 


Company 
Address 











_ Gityand State 








MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE Co. 





| the masts, into the sea, dead. 


| 


TIME 


ago. Muldoon lost the stick in 1880. Dar- 
raugh said he had received it in 1890 from 
the late Sportsman Thomas Gould. 
eee, eae 

Headmaster Mather Almon (“Bott”) 
Abott of Lawrenceville School, N J., 
was given a trip to Europe and a silver 
service to signalize the tenth year of his 
service at the school. 


SCIENCE 


The “Carnegie’s” End 
Not since 1889, when a 
swashed shipping against the wooded 
mountains, has Apia Harbor, Samoan 
Islands, been so aghast as last week. Al- 
though it was a damp, warm day of 
Capricorn summer, a breeze rumpled the 
thick greenery arotind Apia. 
rode the brigantine-rigged wooden yacht 
Carnegie. Built in 1909 to study all the 
things that the Carnegie Institute thinks 
man should know about the sea, the Car- 
negie was made a unique ship: not an 
ounce of magnetic material in her hull or 
aboard her. Even her 150-h. p. auxiliary 
motor was built of non-magnetic stuff. 

Idly she rode, her 12,900 ft. of sail 
furled. The crew were going leisurely 
through the routine chores of a ship in 
port. On the quarter deck was James 
Percy Ault, master of arts, magnetician, 
the Carne gie’s commander in all the oceans 
for the past 13 years. He was overseeing 
the storage of a load of gasoline. 

The calm of Apia was suddenly burst 
and rocked by an explosion within the Car- 
negie. Commander Ault was hurled past 
The Car- 
negie took fire, burned herself and five 
nearby ships beyond salvage. 
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Plutonic Laboratories 

Harvard’s peripatetic Harlow Shapley 
(Time, Dec.. 2) addressed the American 
Geographical Society in Manhattan last 
week. Usually he has his keen intelligence 
among the stars. For last week’s occasion 
he directed it into the earth. He pro- 
posed, as has many another with less pub- 
lic attention, to establish scientific labora- 
tories deep beneath the land surface. The 
deepest man-made hole in the world is in 
Orange County, Cal., 8,201 ft. deep. The 
deepest mine in the world is St. John del 
Rey in the stage of Minas Geraes, Brazil, 
about 7,200 ft. down, where toiling men 
blast gold ore from the hot rock walls. 

At such depths, or deeper, Dr. Shapley 
would have his plutonic laboratories. 
Ph. D. moles would record the pulsations 
of the earth’s crust which, according to 
one theory, is as rigid as steel and as elas- 
tic, rather than viscous, like stiff pitch. 
They would verify the hypothesized drift 
of North America from Europe and South 
America from Africa. (As can be seen on 
a globe, the continents would roughly fit 
together.) Such scientific gnomes might 
be able to determine the existence of an 
inter-stellar ether. They could certainly 
measure the relation of earth heat to earth 
depth. They might learn the source of 
that heat, might learn the nature of radio- 
activity in rocks, might learn the charac- 
teristics of earthquakes, might learn. . . . 





tidal wave 


At anchor | 
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WATCHCLOCK 
like it 
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The Detex Patrol Watchclock is unique 
in its range and adaptability. Any num- 
ber of stations may be used with one clock 
-there is no limit. Any number of watch- 
men may register at the same station. 


The recording mechanism — simple but 
tamper-proof—isinthestation. The port- 
able clock is merely the record carrier. 


Detex Patrol is the ideal watchclock 
system for the growing business, where 
the watchman’s system will be ex- 
panded —and for the big business 
where watchmen’s routes are changed 
frequently. 
Send the coupon below for Patrol Booklet 

DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 


4167 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
35 Beach St., Boston 88 Varick St., N. Y. 
Glenn Building, Atlanta 
Manufacturing 
NEWMAN - ALERT PATROL 
ECO WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 


Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. Inc., 
and the Factory Mutuals Laboratory 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORP. 


4167 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago Ill 


Send me the Patrol Booklet. 








Representatives in all large cities in America and Abroad 
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Easy, Rapid Trips from 


your home city—To HAVANA, 
NASSAU and LATIN-AMERICA 


| poner! time for a brief southern trip this 
year? All the more reason to make every 
minute count. This year, you may pack into 
a few days the travel memories of weeks or 
months. 

From your home city nationally famous 
trains carry you to Miami or to Brownsville, 
Texas. Thence, Pan American airliners con- 
tinue the luxurious journey. 

In a few hours this unbroken luxury ser- 
vice carries you to Havana or Nassau... in 
a few days to Porto Rico, Mexico City, Pana- 
ma,—points throughout the Indies, Central 
and South America. 

Visit the impressive ruins of Maya tem- 
ples. Soar from ocean to ocean along the 
Panama Canal. See the Virgin Islands and 
the coast of South America . . . all in the 
time of an ordinary outing. 

Seven daily airliners from Miami to 
Havana and daily service to Nassau are 
part of the regularly scheduled service over 
12,000 miles of Pan American Airways to 
21 countries. ; 

Every Pan American pilot and co-pilot 
must fly a distance equal to 814 times around 
the world before joining the System. This 
rigid selection partly explains the fact that 
Pan American airliners flew 2,000,000 sched- 
uled miles in 1929 with 99.7 per cent adher- 
ence to schedule. The airliners, costing from 


$50,000 to $75,000 each, represent the last 
word in comfort and flying efficiency. 


Through Service with these 


Famous Trains 


Direct-connections with 
Pan American Airliners at Miami 


from NEW YORK — 


39 hours to Havana and Nassau 
(direct connections from Boston) : 
Havana Special . Lv. 6:50 p.m. 
Everglades . . . Lv. 10:20 p.m. 
Florida Special, Ly. 8:35 p.m. 


from BOSTON — 
43 hours to Havana and Nassau: 
Everglades . . . Lv. 4:30 p.m. 
from CHICAGO — 
(44 hours to Havana: 45 to Nas- 
sau) and principal cities of Mich- 
igan and Ohio: 
Dixie Limited . Lv. 2:00 p.m. 
Floridan .... Lv. 2:45 p.m. 
Flamingo . Ly. 11:35 a.m, 


from ST. LOUIS— 


40 hours to Havana and Nassau: 
Dixie Limited . Lv. 4:22 p.m. 
Floridan . ... Lv. 6:20 p.m. 
Connecting at Brownsville for 
Mexico City — Daily 


from NEW YORK— 


68 hours 30 minutes to Mexico City: 
The American—Penn. R. R. 
Crescent Ltd.-—Southern Ry. 


from CHICAGO— ~ 


51 hours to Mexico City: 


La Salle . Lv. 11:25 a.m. 

Daylight Special Lv. 11:45 a.m. 
from ST. LOUIS— 

44 hours to Mexico City: 

Sunshine Special.Lv. 6:30 p.m. 
Seven Airliners daily from Havana— 
one daily from Nassau — for home- 

bound travelers. 
For tickeis and information, apply 
to your railroad ticket offices or to 
the principal travel bureaus, To 
avoid disappointment, make 
reservations well in advance. 





PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS, Inc., 122 East 42nd Street, New York City 








Pan AMERICAN AIRWAYS 


AERONAUTICS 


Flights & Flyers 


Goliaths. Giant planes of U. S. manu- 
facture have met with bad luck. Fire al- 
most destroyed Keystone’s 18-passenger 
Patrician. Rebuilt, it toured the country, 
then at Boston this summer it broke itself 
in a ditch. (It has again been rebuilt.) 
The Burnelli Skyliner for Paul Wadsworth 
Chapman (owner of the Leviathan) was 
washed out landing in a high wind.’ An- 
thony Hermann Gerard Fokker, designer 
extraordinary, was greeted with commis- 
eration when he stepped off the Homeric, 
back from Europe, last week. His F-32, 
seating 32 persons, largest U. S. land 
plane, had just crashed a row of buildings 
near Roosevelt Field, L. I., shortly after 
taking off with fouled and overheated 
motors. The ship burned itself and two 
houses. Vexed, Designer Fokker declared 

| that pilot’s fallibility rather than faulty 
design was the cause. The pilot was 
Marshall Sutherland Boggs, temporary 
Fokker test flyer, on leave of absence 
from the Department of Commerce. 

“Lone Wolf of Alaska.” After arous- 
ing German enthusiasm by being the first 
outsider to pilot Claude Dornier’s 12- 
motored flying boat, the DO-X (Time. 
Nov. 25), George King, “lone wolf of 
Alaska,” tuned the enthusiasm to higher 
pitch last week by proposing a flight, in 
a Junkers plane similar to the Atlantic 
flying Bremen (Time, April 23, 1928), 
from Dessau, Germany, across Siberia, 
Alaska, Canada, to New York. 

Eielson Lost? Carl Ben Eielson, most 
experienced of all Arctic flyers, was prob- 
ably groping over the ice packs off Cape 
North, Siberia, last week. Flyer Eielson 
knows the Arctic as well as the palms of 
his slim, steady hands, off one of which 
(the left) the Arctic cold bit a finger one 
day when his plane was forced down. For 
several years he piloted Capt. Sir George 
Hubert Wilkins, explorer, over icy wilder- 
nesses. Their greatest exploit, as great 
a piece of avigation as ever was done, was 
flying from Point Barrow, Alaska, over 
converging meridians of longitude and 
across shifting uncharted lines of mag- 
netic force, to Spitsbergen (Time, April 
30. 1928). Last year Eielson flew Sir 
Hubert from Deception Island over a sec- 
tion of Antarctica (Time, Dec. 31). This 
winter he was to fly over the South Pole. 
but preferred to organize Alaska Airways 
Corp. for The Aviation Corp.* Last month 
Eielson flew to the rescue of two Ice- 
bound fur ships. One trip was made suc- 
cessfully (Time, Nov. 25). On the next 
trip he disappeared. Friends did not de- 
spair. They recalled Eielson’s forced land- 
ing in 1927 when he and Sir Hubert were 
a fortnight walking in over the pack ice 
east of Point Barrow. 

Last week a native dog teamster re- 
ported that he had seen a thin column of 
| smoke near where Pilot Eielson might 

have been forced down. 














| *Parker Dresser Cramer, who twice vainly 
tried to fly from Illincis over Canada, Green- 
land and Iceland to Europe (TIME, July 15) 
with Explorer Wilkins and Flyer 5. Alwar 
Cheesman on Deception Island last week, pt 
paring to attempt a South Pole flight. 
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to the entire aviation 
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Curtiss -Wright ports are open 


industry 


Ww York 
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THE FIRST CHAIN OF AMERICAN AIR TERMINALS ... NETWORKING THE COUNTRY 


eo apramageng inaugurates the first nation- 
wide chain of airports in the United States. 
All of these ports are within easy reach of great 


business centers—and under unified ownership 
and management. 


In all of them, the entire industry is welcome. 
Space is for lease to transport companies, aerial 
photographers, railroads who will engage in air 
transportation, manufacturers of planes, of 


engines, supplies, and accessories, and fuel — all 
commercial operators and private owners. 


Student instruction and local passenger carrying, 


however, are reserved exclusively for Curtiss- 
Wright Flying Service. 


The executives of any business—every one con- 
cerned with or interested in the aviation industry 
—are cordially invited to inspect existing fields, 
which are indicated on the map above; and to call 


upon the executives of Curtiss-Wright Airports 
Corporation for further details concerning their 


present properties and their plans for future 
development. 


On request—without obligation to you—we will 
send detailed information regarding any of these 
ports in which you may be interested. 


Kindly address your inquiries to Dept. P-10, 
Curtiss-Wright Airports Corporation, 27 West 
57th Street, New York City. 


CURTISS -WRIGHT Air; ots 


© « 27-29 WEST 57th STREET « NEW YORK CITY « « 
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new and fascinating angles. 

that 
green in the spring.’ 

Yearly subscription with gift card— $5 
Introductory offer—$2 for 6 months 


2175 B St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


HM wPeliqhtrut 
@vorigtmay Gift 
or NEWS-LETTER 4% 


HIS weekly publication is suit- 
I able for the business man 

woman whose business is affect- 
ed by Science—/or the arerage read- 
keeping 
with current experiment, explora- 
discovery—for a 
awake growing boy — for the shut- 
in who longs for travel in far away 
lands or a glimpse of the starry 
It is simply written with 
It is a 
“turn 


won't 


Egypt 


Chicago 


abreast 


wide- 


or 


DISTINCTIVE, INDIVIDUAL 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


Europe Oberammergau 
Far East 
Call or send for information 


TEMPLE SiO TOURS 


447T—Park Square Building 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Columbus San Franc 





isco 


EMBARRASSING 





TIME 


Metropolitan Hysteria. A low-flying 
plane crashed on a building in crowded 


Manhattan last fortnight. The police, 
somewhat hysterical, threatened to require 
flyers to keep at least 7,000 ft. above the 
ground. Department of Commerce regu- 
lations stipulate 1,000 ft. as minimum over 
congested areas. To quiet metropolitan 
hysteria two planes of the Gates Flying 
Service last week cut off their motors at 
3,000 ft. over the centre of the island and 
glided, with moderate wind to help them, 
to safe, dead stick landings at New York’s 
outskirts. An ordinary commercial plane 
has an average gliding ratio of 8 to rf. 
From a half mile height it can glide four 
miles in still air. 


Statistic 

Nearly 9,000 passengers have been flying 
in the U. S. in various sorts of aircraft each 
day so far this year. By the end of the 
year they will have flown about 100.000.,- 
000 mi. One of them, on that total, would 
have traveled to the sun—Assistant Secre- 





MOMENTS 


When you have made 
a break at bridge and your partner 
savs “Probably your first game?” ... 


be nonchalant ... LIGHT A MURAD. 
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tary of Commerce Clarence Marshall 
Young. 

—\ 
Polar Byrd 


A cold green horizon cheered the Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition Thanksgiving Day. 
It meant clear flying weather toward the 
South Pole. Into their grey Ford trans- 
port climbed Commander Richard Evelyn 
Byrd, Pilot Bernt Balchen, Radioman 
Harold June, Photographer Ashley Mc- 
Kinley. The fuselage door slammed shut 
.. . hand salutes . . . smooth take-off, 
with the three Wright motors howling. 
Commander Byrd’s mind “shot back to 
an exactly similar scene in the Arctic 
spring, May 9, 1926, when Floyd Bennett 
and I arose from the snow at Spitzber- 
gen and headed North-Pole-ward. . . .” 
Wrapped in a U. S. flag which the ex- 
plorer planned to drop over the South 
Pole was a stone from Floyd Bennett's 
grave. The plane was named Floyd Ben- 
nett. 

For 450 miles they flew due south, un- 
eventfully, over the great ice plain called 
Ross Shelf. The diffuse sunlight cast no 
shadow of their speeding ship to ripple 
over the sastrugi (hardened waves of 
windblown snow) below. Then they were 
at the Queen Maud Range. 

Whoever has seen the sheer eastern face 
of the Rocky Mountains and can imagine 
them bleached white, can visualize the per- 
pendicularities before these flyers. For 
three steep miles the Antarctic wall rises, 
like the side of a giant ice-cream freezer. 
The loaded plane could not mount so 
high. . 

Commander Byrd, navigating, sought a 
nick in the icy wall, of which the late lost 
Roald Amundsen had written. It appeared, 
filled by a cascaded glacier whose lip was 
more than two miles above sea level. The 
plane climbed, air gusts heaved it, eddies 
filluped it, it slowly lost speed. Balchen at 
the controls yelled to Byrd standing be- 
hind him that he could not get over the 
rim with his load. Byrd dumped three 
month’s supply of food, which skittered 
down the glacier. The plane hitched itself 
upward—and over. 

Hours later a radiogram left the plane: 
“We have reached the vicinity of the 
South Pole. . . . We can see an almost 
limitless polar plateau.” —Byrd. 

For a few minutes they romped around 
the polar point, then scurried—for gaso- 
line was getting low—300 miles by Byrd’s 
brilliantly precise navigating* to the pla- 
teau’s rim, down a second billowing glacial 
gorge. A landing at the cliff foot for fuel 
stored days before . . . a scoot for Little 
America ... rest . . . exuberant radio 
reports to the New York Times and the 
world. 

Chief potential results for science: evi- 
dence, from photography, as to whether or 
not Antarctica is one or two continents. 
as to whether or not its mountains are 
extensions of the Andes. 

Chief fame for Byrd: it made him the 
first man in history to fly over both poles. 





*Rendered possible by 80 pages of intricate 
computations and figures of George Washing- 
ton Littlehales, 69, government hydrographic 
engineer, comfortably located in Washington. The 
Littlehales tables are to the avigator what 
3owditch’s tables are to the navigator. They 
aided Commander Byrd’s North Polar flight. 
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HERE is only one thing lacking in this picture! Father 
has not been presented with his Rolls Razor as yet, but 
undoubtedly he, as well as many other fathers, sons, brothers 
ontoal and sweethearts, will get a real kick out of Christmas this 


imagine year when they receive a lifetime of perfect shaves all wrapped 
he per- up in a Rolls Razor. 


s. For This famous English importation has been accepted by 


II rises, the men of America as the ultimate in Safety Razors. 
gp A Rolls Razor is simplicity itself. Unlike others, it has 
— only one safety blade—and its handle—in a compact case 
oust ® containing the strop and hone. 


late lost The one blade—hollow ground, the same as a barber’s 


ypeared, razor, is of the finest Sheffield steel, and perfectly tempered. 
lip was 


1 he Automatically stropped in its case before shaving, and 
el. 


» ddies honed in its case when necessary, this blade, kept ever keen, 
chen at shaves flat to the face, not at right angles. 
ding be- It cuts the hairs—does not hoe them out. 
over the ty cared for it will give a lifetime of 
od three perfect shaves, and entirely eliminate the 
skittered necessity for the purchase of many pack- 
ied itself ages of good, bad or indifferent blades. 


si: A Rolls Razor—in its compact metal 
>; plated case—is a gift that will be a joyous 


. ee reminder of its donor every day for many 
years to come. 


d around Write Rolls Razor after the name ofevery 
for gas0- man on your Christmas list, and eliminate 
yy Byrd’s further worry about this usually difficult 
the pla- problem. 

ng glacial , 

t for fuel dea sale at the better shops throughout the world. If your 


; er cannot supply you, send his name with check or 
for Little money-order and we will fill your order, postpaid, promptly. 
it < Descriptive Folder Sent on Request 
s and the — 

LEE & SCHIFFER, Inc. 
ence: evi- U. S. Distributors 


vhether or Dept. T.—11 East 44th St. New York City 
‘ontinents. 
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e Washing- 


. : Imperial No. 1 Rolls Razor, 
yydrographic ceria Rol Razor DeLuxe, Silver Plated, in smooth, cow- 
nington, 17 ful En 


ated, packed in beauti- _ hide travelling kit, containing —_ Imperial No. 1 Rolls Razor, Imperial No. 2 Rolls Razor, —_ Imperial Rolls Shaving Soap in hygi- 
gator what pn lish pigskin case, with mirror and two extra blades. Silver Plated, in handsome Nickel Plated, packedincard- _ enicindestructiblebowl $1.50: Imperial 
rator. They xtra blades . . $30.00 $30.00 blue leathered case . $15.00 board container . . $10.00 Rolls Shaving Cream in tubes 75 
r flight. . 
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AHOY! 


There’s a new cruiser bearing 
down that’s the last word in| 
everything fine afloat. It is| 


wonderfully described in 
pictures. Just write for bro- 


chure No. T-12. 
CORSAIR BOAT CO. 


1030 Buhl Building 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Your Son 


If going into business will he choose a long 
apprenticeship period —the trial and error 
method — and never reach success? 


Or will he choose to be thoroughly prepared 
in advance for business—then follow a steady 
tise to leadership? If he desires the latter, 
Babson Institute can 


Train Him for Leadership 


To train young men for successful business careers, is 
the purpose =v th Institute. Here under the per- 
sonal direction of business men, your son would be 
taught the things expected of him in actual business. 
He would follow office hours, and constantly be in a 
business environment. He would be taught the fun- 
damental laws of business, and by frequent trips to 
factories and business organizations would be shown 
how to apply these laws to regular commercial life. 


Send for Booklet 


It explains in detail the work given and the unique | 
features of our intensive nine months business course. 
It shows how, by following business methods your 
son would be thoroughly trained for leadership. Send 
for booklet now and discuss this with him during the 
Christmas Holidays. Next term opens January 6, 1930. 


Fill in attached coupon 
BABSON INSTITUTE 
9149 Wellesley Ave., Babson Park, Mass. 


Please send me, gratis, your booklet, “Training | 
for Business Leadership” and complete informa- 
tion about your intensive business course. 
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“Tre brings all things.” 





Turnip 


In Cannonsville, N. Y., 


CORSAIR) MISCELLANY | 


one O. A. Sey- | 


mour found a turnip in his garden which | 


weighed 104 lbs. 
. erin dtitetal 
Friend 


In Newark, N. J., Christi Cortzi, peanut 
man, drew his life savings of $4,000 from 
the bank, exchanged it for a bundle which, 


| a friend told him, contained $, 6,200, but 
| in which he found only old news; 


Jers. 
ee a 
Burn 


In Montreal, one Billy Hights bumped 


his auto into a truck. His wooden leg 


| caught fire. Unable to jump, he was badly 


burned. 


Bet 

In Visalia, Cal., Wayne Switzer, county 
surveyor, bet $2 on the Leland Stanford 
football team against Southern California 
with one Alden Jones. When he lost, 
ter Switzer paid Better Jones a piece of 


2 





| flypaper with 200 pennies stuck on it. 





Widow 

In Berlin, a husband was granted a 
divorce because his wife wore mourning 
for seven months after her lover died. 





Divorce 

In Brownstown, Ind., Mrs. Bruce Jarvis 
was granted a divorce from her wealthy 
husband because only once in the last 20 
years has he had his hair or beard cut. 
Bite 


In Manhattan, Mildred Cooper, nurse, 


was pursued by a man, fell down. When | 
a policeman bent over to help her up, she | 


bit his hand. 


Play 


In Brooklyn, a policeman on his rounds 
found one Ralph Volpe, 2, half-naked in a 
puddle, playing with sticks. The hour was 
2:30 a. m. 

seni tiene 


| Wife 


In Rowan, Iowa, Mrs. A. L. Aldrich has 
had three husbands in ten months, losing 
the first two by death and disappearance 
respectively. 


Father 
In Chester, S. C., died one Allen Foster, 
Negro, father of 56. 


Night Club” 


In Peabody, Mass., police raided a ceme- 
tery chapel, found a night club going full 
blast, arrested 36 people, confiscated . 38 
quarts of alleged beer. 


. 


-_ > 











| Guilt 


In Columbia, S. C., a jury deliberated 
the guilt of one George Buckhalter charged 
with possessing liquor, drank 47 bottles of 
the evidence in three hours, then brought 








| in a verdict of guilty. 





Bet- | 
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Fa ny 
Helps you at 
CHRISTMAS! 
Addressing cards is 
faster, easier, with 
this rapid pen. 

For packages, use 
Drawlet Pen #2. It 
makes a bold, clean 
line 1/16-inch wide— 

10 cents, at your 
stationer’s. 











Obviously, a legal ink he a logical 
ink for business use also. Higgins’ 
| Eternal. long used by prominent law- 
| yers, will impart equal permanence, 
|elarity and protection to all usual 
and unusual writing, outlasting the 
paper upon which it is written. Be 
sure to use it upon all important 
business writing and records! 

Made only by CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 


all Dear 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y- 
“ an HIGGINS 


ternal 


Ss poK'nk 


Pace wasrinie oo 
JET BLACK - NEVER FADES- PROOF AGAINST nas 









For Steel Pens & Fountain Pens 
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Jury 


Binns had been in progress for two hours 
before anyone noticed that there were 13 
jurors in the box. 

ee ao 
Nose 


In Steubenville, Ohio, one W. T. Fryan 
lost his nose in an auto accident. Searchers 
found it in the wreckage, a doctor grafted 


it back on with 70 stitches, and Fryan | 


breathed naturally an hour later. 
rr 
Goose 
In Lorain, Ohio, Priscilla Shivock, 3, 
was pounced upon and bitten by a goose 
in a farmyard, died of fright. 
Staple 


In Morgan, Minn., one Ralph Whit- 


comb, 10, coughed up a galvanized staple | 
covered with a rough, weather-beaten coat- | 


ing. His father recalled that the boy had 
swallowed it four years before. 

a 
Request 


In Denver, Mrs. Alto Birchmore, 85, | 


on her deathbed, requested that Pert, fox 
terrier, be chloroformed, buried in the 
same casket. 


Dead Dog 


In Newark, N. J., the trial of one Henry 





In Jersey City the police dog of one 
Howard Breves died, was sent to a taxi- | 
dermist to be stuffed. Breves refused to | 


pay the bill, testified in court: 

“It looked like a goat. . 
like a jackass, a back like a sawbuck, no 
shine on the hair. The head was bent and, 
to top it all, the pup was cross-eyed.”’ 

. oe = 

Turkeys 

In De Peyster Corners, N. Y., Mrs. 
Margaret Mason, 58, became despondent 
at the thought of losing her flock of tur- 
keys at Thanksgiving time, set fire to their 
shed, died with the birds. 


a ae 
Lift 


in Manistee, Mich., one Veto Dara- 
skivicz, 14, asked a passing motorist for 
a lift, was refused, shot the man in the 
neck with his shotgun. 


ee aoe 
Will 


In Louise, Ky., Hardy Hay, 60, farmer- 


. had ears | 


The proof of the 


AN EDITORIAL BY 


W. C. DUNLAP, VICE-PRESIDENT 


IN CHARGE OF SALES 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH 


SALES COMPANY 


You can’t measure the strength of 
a solution by its depth in the test 
tube. By the same token, you can’t 
measure sales results by volume 
alone. 


The volume that counts is the 
volume that isn’t diluted with red- 
ink sales. And every sale that 
costs more in effort expended than 
it can yield in direct or indirect 


_ profit is a red-ink sale. Every 


nominee for a county office, set out astride | 


his mule to canvass the neighborhood for 
votes. For a week his family waited his 
return. On the eighth day the mule ap- 


peared, riderless. A posse set out, hunted | 


two counties, finally found the body at the 


bottom of a 30-foot cliff. On a scrap of | 


paper dated a week before, Farmer Hay 
had.written how he fell over the cliff, 
broke his thigh, despaired of help. In the 
last paragraph was his will. 


Test 


In Dubuque, Iowa, one Joseph Born 
protested to a policeman that he had 


tot been speeding according to his speed- | 


meter, was ordered to test it by driving 
In front of the officer, did so, ran down. 
and killed Mrs. Minnie Egge. 





market whose return cannot repay 
the cost of cultivation is a red-ink 
market. 

Selecting the markets that offer 
profitable volume is management’s 
big responsibility today. Finding 
the means to cultivate these markets 
actively, intensively, and inexpen- 
sively, is equally important if sales 
management is to follow through 
and realize its full possibilities. 


We have had very 
tangible evidence, in 
our own experience of 
the last two years, re- 
garding the possibilities 
of careful selection and 


Do 


You Know Your 


Market? 





Market is 


PROFIT 


intensive cultivation. A radical re- 
duction in mailing lists with concen- 
tration on preferred prospects for 
Multigraph equipment has reduced 
sales expense with no sacrifice in 
volume. Volume, in fact, has grown. 

The average order is larger, and 
hence more profitable in propor- 
tion to sales effort required. Sales- 
men are enabled to serve their 
customers better than ever before. 
Both customers and salesmen are 
better satisfied. 

Many features of our plan of 
operation can be applied to the 
problem of any organization. Part 
of our satisfactory results are due 
to careful analysis and part are due 
to new Multigraph equipment de- 
signed for carrying on selective 
selling with new effectiveness and 
economy. 

I shall be glad to give 
you more details regard- 
ing our experience if 
you are interested. Ad- 
dress W. C. Dunlap, 
1834 East 40th Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


nese MUL TIGRAPH 


for today’s new selling conditions 








PUT THE ROMANCE 
OF SEVEN SEAS ON 
YOUR MANTEL 


rye associations cluster about the Storm- 

oguide, modern descendant of the old-fash- 
ioned barometer. Into any home it brings the 
colorful romance of far places. ..of hard-driven 
clippers and rusty-sided ships. 


Asa Christmas gift, the Stormoguide is a graceful 
compliment, implying a taste for the beautiful 
and unusual. It’s useful, too. A yachtsman or 
golfer will be glad for this friendly weather-fore- 
caster. In planning a fishing trip, a ‘cross-country 
flight, or what to wear, the Stormoguide will tell 
what tomorrow’s weather will be. 


A unique gift indeed for home or office, and not 
likely to be duplicated. Housed in a graceful 
, cabinet of polished walnut finished bakelite. Has 
414" gold-toned dial, good grade aneroid move- 
ment and is adjustable for uses in altitudes from 
0 to 2,500 feet. The Taylor Stormoguide (Stand- 
ing Pattern) is priced at $15. If your dealer can- 
not supply you, use the coupon below. 





Taylor Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S.A. 
CANADIAN PLANT, TYCOS BUILDING, TORONTO 
MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
SHORT & MASON, LTD., LONDON 


COUPON 
Taylor Instrument Companies 
131 Ames St., Rochester, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Please send one Taylor Stand Pattern Stormoguide 
for enclosed $15. 
I understand safe delivery is guaranteed. 
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TIME TABLE Egcape Winter 


COMING 


National Affairs 


Dec. 6-8—Convention of National 
Woman’s Party in Washington. 
Foreign News 

Dec. 10—Pan-American Conciliation 


and Arbitration Conference at Washing- 
ton. 

Dec. 22—Polling day for Germany’s 
Referendum against the Young Plan and 
the “War guilt lie.” 


Aeronautics 


Dec. 1-g—International 
Exposition in Chicago. 

Dec. g-14—Baltimore Aircraft Show. 

Dec. 12-16—International Civil Aero- 
nautics Conference at Washington. 

Dec. 15—Start of Sir Hubert Wilkins’ 
expedition to Antarctica. 


Aeronautical 


Business 


Dec. 12-13—Twenty-third annual con- 
vention of Life Insurance Presidents in 
Manhattan. 

Dec. 16—Opening of New York’s first 
Real Estate Exchange. 


Religion 

Dec. 8—‘Universal Bible Sunday,” 
under the auspices of the American Bible 
Society, with the endorsement of Presi- 
dent Hoover. 

Dec. 15—First day of Chanukah (Jew- 
ish holiday). 

Dec. 19—Creation of five Roman Cath- 
olic Cardinals by Pius XI in public con- 
sistory at Rome. 

Dec. 21—Close of Pope Pius XI’s jubi- 
lee year in honor of his soth anniversary 
as a priest. 


Education 


Dec. 11—Celebration of the soth anni- 
versary of Woodrow Wilson’s graduation 
and the 16oth anniversary of the Ameri- 
can Whig Society at Princeton University. 

Dec. 24—Princeton Triangle Club’s 
show, The Golden Dog at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, Manhattan. 


Science 


Dec. 25—Jan. 1—Meeting of American 
Bacteriologists’ Society at Ames, Iowa. 


Sport 

FooTBALt (Dec. 7) 

South: Duke v. North Carolina at 
Durham; Georgia v. Georgia Tech at 
Athens; Louisiana Tech v. Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute at Ruston; Maryland 
v. Western Maryland at Baltimore; Ten- 
nessee v. South Carolina at Knoxville. 

FooTBALL (Dec. 14) 

Southern California v. 
at Los Angeles. 

Ice Hockey 

Dec. 7—Maroons v. Senators at Mont- 
real; Maple Leafs v. Canadiens at To- 
ronto; Bruins v. Cougars at Boston. 

Dec. 8—Black Hawks v. Americans at 
Chicago; Rangers v. Pirates at Manhat- 
tan. - 
Dec. 1o—Americans v. Maple Leafs at 


Carnegie Tech 





| 
| 
| 





Ailments.. 


Sfop Sunlight 
Starvation J 


Amazing New 
Twin Arc Lamp @ 33 


Ends the High Cost of 
Genuine Ultra Violet 


OW you can protect yourself against colds, flu, 

and all those dangerous winter ailments—now 
. you can overcome nervousness and chronic fatigue 
this new scientific way. Simply take regular ultra-violet 
treatments—while you rest or read! ‘These delightful, 
soothing rays will bring you buoyant vitality, a keener 
mind, improved appearance, and a rich, flattering tan. 
An absolute necessity for children and babies. Pre- 
scribed by your doctor for many ailments, and for con- 
valescents, old people, and ‘‘shut-ins.”’ 


And now a new kind of ultra-violet 
lamp gives double radiation—yet sells 
at a price solow as to be hardly believ- 
able! Developed by the inventive genius 
of the world’s foremost builders of ther- 
apy apparatus for physicians and hospi- 
tals. Extra quality throughout. Amaz- 
ing new twin-arc feature—four large 
carbons radiating at once—produces far 
quicker treatments and a more thor- 
ough radiation. Equal in efficiency to 
any carbon arc lamp, operating from a 
home lighting circuit, regardless of large carbons radi- 
price. Produces genuine ultra-violet «ting at one time 
and infra-red rays. Uses no bulbs—not 779) wt uiGion 
a heat bulb lamp. it i 


USE 10 DAYS 
Without Charge 


Here is a most amazing offer. We 
now invite you to use this extraordin- 
ary new twin-are lamp in your own home 
for ten days—without charge or obliga- 
tion! Mail coupon below for details of 
this remarkable offer. We also will 
send you our special FREE booklet 
which tells why you need ultra violet. 


EALERS: 


This nationally advertised, high qual- 
ity twin-are lamp at its startling low 
price is the selling sensation of the year. 





The Health Devel- 


oper _ Twin-Aro 


Write or 
wire for our special proposition to new dealers. 


The HEALTH DEVELOPER 
TWIN ARC LAMP 


NATIONAL HEALTH APPLIANCE CORP. 
1676 N. Claremont Ave., Dept. W-30, Chicago, Ill. 


National Health Appliance Corp., Dept. W-30, 
1676 N. Claremont Ave., Chicago, Ill. | 


Please tell me how I can use the new Health Deyel- 
| oper Lamp for ten days without charge. Also for- 
ward your interesting booklet. 


l NOME. .ccccccccccccevccccccccccccccccccesesrr® | 

| AGOTOBS: . 2. cccccccccccccccccccccccsesesesse® | 

| | 
ChE. cccccccccccccvcccsecees State “ 





Lamp has four’ 
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Manhattan; Bruins v. Pirates at Boston; 
Canadiens v. Cougars at Montreal. 

Dec. 12—Rangers v. Canadiens at Man- 
hattan; Black Hawks v. Maroons at Chi- 
cago; Senators v. Bruins at Ottawa. 

Dec. 14—Canadiens v. Senators at 
Montreal; Pirates v. Americans at Man- 
hattan; Maple Leafs v. Rangers at To- 
ronto. 

Dec. 15—Cougars v. Maple Leafs at 
Detroit; Americans v. Bruins at Manhat- 
tan; Black Hawks v. Pirates at Chicago. 

Dec. 17—Bruins v. Senators at Boston; 
Pirates v. Canadiens at Pittsburgh; Ma- 
roons v. Maple Leafs at Montreal; 
Rangers v. Americans at Manhattan. 

Dec. 1t9—Americans v. Maroons at 
Manhattan; Canadiens v. Rangers at 
Montreal; Cougars v. Black Hawks at 
Detroit. 

Dec. 21—Senators v. Canadiens at 
Ottawa; Maroons v. Americans at Mont- 
real; Maple Leafs v. Pirates at Toronto; 
Bruins v. Black Hawks at Boston. 

Motor Boats 

Dec. 7-8—American Power Boat Assn.’s 
regatta for outboard motor boats and 
hydroplanes at Lake Elsinore, Cal. 

BILLIARDS 

Dec. 9-18—World’s championship 
pocket billiard tournament in Detroit. 

BASEBALL 

Dec. 12—Meeting of the major base- 
ball leagues, with Commissioner Kenesaw 
M. Landis presiding, in Manhattan. 

Horses 

Dec. 28—Opening of 81-day season at 
Agua Caliente Jockey Club’s track at 
Tijuana, Mexico. 


GOING 
Best Plays in Manhattan 


STREET SCENE—Dramatic diagnosis of 
tenement house fevers. 

Journey’s Enp—Britons straining to 
be Martians. 

It’s a Wise Cu1tp—Fetal, not feeble, 
farce. 

Civic REPERTORY THEATRE—Eva Le 
Gallienne’s fine art theatre justifies the 
name (different play nightly). 

StrRICTLY DISHONORABLE—Comical, less 
accessible than the speakeasy which it 
portrays. 

Rope’s ENp—Ernest Milton illustrates 
the psychology of horror. 

Susway Express—Astute villainy, a 
nice opportunity for crime-solvers. 

Many Waters—Tender pictures of 
youth and pain, age and sorrow. 

CriminaL Cope—The penal system dy- 
hamically exposed. 

JUNE Moon—Wisecracks among song- 
writers. 

BERKELEY SQUARE — Leslie 
drops in on his ancestors. 

Musical: Fottow Turu, THE Little 
SHow, Hot CHocoxates, SWEET ADELINE, 
Birter Sweet, A WonDERFUL Nicut (for 
Johann Strauss’s score—Die Fledermaus). 


Best Pictures 


DisraELI—You will always believe that 
he looked like George Arliss. 
Wuy Brinc TuHat Up? 
Mack present their famed Southern sound 
ettects, 

Wetcome Dancer—Harold Lloyd em- 
broiled with dope peddlers. 


Howard 
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Reliable Dealers 
KNOW 


“This INK 
is Always 
SAFE” 






SANFORDS 


Y ip aes 







Ink that Fades 
Has No Business tn Business 


Thats Why Creyeites Yow Offer You 


ANFORD'S 


PREMIUM WRITING FLUID 
“The Ink That Has Defied Time for 70 Years 








Air Travel Insurance 


Annual Accident Policies... 
no restrictions on air line trav- 


@ al... at noextra cost. ¢ Life 


and accident policies ana- 
lyzed for flying restrictions. 


AVIATION PROTECTION, INC. 


INSURANCE BROKERS TO AVIATION 
110 William Street New York City 


HAMS 


From Ole Virginia 
for Christmas— 


Cooked by time honored recipe 


NATIVE Virginia hams from 
peanut-fed pork-cured dry 
in salt and smoked leisurely 
with hickory chips. An old 
= plantation method that pre- 
servesall their savory goodness. 
They are cooked by hallowed 
Colonial recipe using brown 
sugar, black pepper, molasses. 
As good as though you went 
to the plantation smoke-house 
—picked out the ham and had Mammy cook it. De- 
light guaranteed. 

Delivered prices, east of Mississippi River. For 
points west, add 25c. Small $7.00—Medium $9.00 
—Large $12.00. 

Order for yourself—for gifts to friends. Prompt 
shipments. 


R. L. CHRISTIAN & COMPANY 
400 East Broad St. 


Richmond, Va. 
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Foremost Student Tours 
Nearly 4000 satisfied membersin1929 
250 All Expense Tours 
Small groups, 1st class hotels, more 


paotor f ware. Visit the Passion Play 
930. Send for booklet. 


COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 BoyLsTon St. Boston, Mass. 













TE CRUISE To RA! wee 


DITER RAN FAN EAN 


~ 


71 DAYS OF DELIGHT 


Sail away on the famous cruising steamer 
ROTTERDAM From N. Y. FEB. 6th 1930 


under Holland-America 
Line management. 


Enjoy real comfort, 
entertainment, strict- 
ly first class service and unsur- 
passed cuisine. 
The comprehensive itinerary in- 
cludes Madeira, Casablanca(the 
layground of Morocco and 
North Africa), Cadiz, Seville, 
(Granada) Gibraltar, Algiers, The Rotterdam is being en- 
Naples (first call), Tunis, Athens, tirely reconditioned forthis 
Constantinople, Haifa, Jerusa- coming cruise. Real beds in- 
lem, (the Holy Land), Alexan- stead of berths, hot andcold 
dria, Cairo (and Egypt), Kotor running water, a delightful 
and Dubrovnik (on the Dalma- tile swimming pool! and 
tian Coast), Venice, Naples modern gymnasium are 
(second call), Monaco, and the among the many new im- 
Riviera. Added to these fasci- provements which will 
nating ports of call will be make thisever popular ship 
Malta, the romantic, Cyprus, of even greater appeal to 
the sunny isle, and Syracuse the discriminating cruise 
in Sicily. passenger. 
American Express Co. in charge of shore excursions 
Write for illustrated booklet “L” 


HOLLAND - AMERICA LINE 


21-24 STATE STREET, NEW YORK 
Branch Offices and Agents in all principal Cities. 








Tune in 
Station WSUN 
Tuesday, Thursday, 
Saturday 





Two DECISIONS 
so important to you! 


N @ Plans for your winter vacation 
OW: in Florida should be settled. 
Where you go has to do with your complete hap- 
Piness. You want sunshine! You want the gayety 
of life and color in a charming resort city—or you 
want quiet rest in orange blossom land. You want 
to play, to bathe in sun and sea. To golf and fish. 
You want a cozy home! So your choice should be 


St. Petersburg, because here you’ll find the happi- 


ness you seek! 


and SOME DAY- 


There'll come a time when you will retire from 
e 


active business, and your thoughts will turn to en- 


joyment of fruits of your labors. When that day | 


comes, MAKE YOUR HOME IN ST. PETERS- 
BURG. A reasonable income will assure you of a 


pleasant home, an opportunity to play—and, most | 


probably, prolonged life to enjoy your hobbies. Let | 


us tell you the complete story of The Sunshine City. 
And come this winter so that you’ll know what 


St. Petersburg offers as a refuge in future years! 


FREE BOOKLETS 


Attractive booklets and complete information will 


be sent promptly. Write (or ask your secretary 
to do so today): 


M. O. Deaderick 
Chamber of Commerce 


ee TUE SUNSHINE A, 


\t-Petersburg 


FLOREDA _ 
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Reasonable Aldous 


Do Wuat You Wir1t—Aldous Huxley 
—Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). 
In this book of essays Author Huxley 
writes about philosophers and their asi- 
ninity; idealists; fashions in love; Baude- 
laire; how differently Wordsworth would 
have felt about Nature if he had visited 
the tropics. He accuses Swift of the 
modern sin against the Holy Ghost, senti- 
mentality: “If Swift were alive today, he 
| would be the adored, the baroneted, the 
Order-of-Merited author, not of Gulliver, 
not of The Tale of a Tub, not of the Di- 
rections to Servants, but of A Kiss for 
Cinderella and Peter Pan.” 

Author Huxley is cold, caustic, reason- 
able. Even his epigrams have ceased to be 
annoyingly clever. If he still shocks, it is 


by the force of his idea rather than by his 


modern manners: “Normality is only a 
question of statistics.” Other books: Antic 
Hay, Two or Three Graces, Point Counter 
Point. 





Ouiet, Please 

Hupson RIVER BRACKETED—E dith 
Wharton—Appleton ($2.50). 

Vance Weston, son of a small-town real- 


estate operator who has made, not a “pile” | 


exactly but a neat mound, feels immortal 
longings in him. He writes poetry and 
learns about a small part of life from a 
wanton wench. When he catches his own 
grandfather with the same clay-footed god- 
dess, the shock brings on an attack of 
typhoid. When he is convalescent, his 
family are so relieved at his recovery that 
they humor his literary ambition and let 
him go east. In a sleepy little village on 
the Hudson he boards with his impover- 
ished cousins, the Tracys, and discovers 
an old house, the Lorburn family mansion, 

| built in the early 19th Century style of 
“Hudson River Bracketed.” 


Vance runs the usual gamut of the lit- | 


TIME readers 


may obtain postpaid, promptly, 
any book of any U. S. publisher, 


by communicating with Ben Bos- 
well, Time, Inc., enclosing check or 
money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 
and Ben Boswell will remit correct 
change. 


Ben Boswell recommends: 

Tue Empezzters — Valentine Kataev — Dial 
($2.50). Soviet Russia is not all confused an- 
guish: this remarkable book, devoid of propa- 
ganda, is full of mad, capricious Dostoievskian 
comedy. (See Tre, Nov. 25.) 

Gop’s Man, A Novel in Woodcuts—Lynd Ward 

Cape & Smith ($3). Esthetic parable told 
effectively without a word, in 138 startling if 
obvious woodcuts. (Time, Nov. 25.) 

Dime Novets: Or, Following an Old Trail in 
Popular Literature—Edmund Pearson—Litile, 
Brown ($3). Vivid history of the Ten Cent 
Terribles by a famed criminologist and lively 
research worker. (Tre, Nov. 25.) 

CnapTeR THE Last— Knut Hamsun — Knopf 
($3). Bleak review of a Norwegian sanitarium. 
(Time, Nov. 25.) 


Address Book Orders to 


BEN BOSWELL of TIME 
205 East 42nd St. New York City 
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5 
REMINE Gifs 


The Season's smartest gifts... ultra modern, 
practical. In a variety of designs and choice 
leathers. Many come in colorfully beauti- 
ful, modernistic Gift Boxes. The Re- 
minders keep live notes and permanent 
records. They utilize the Robinson idea 

of “‘Doit—then tear out the coupon.” 
Leaves live notes only. The Billmind- 

ers hold the new bills compactly. 


Many unique and clever features. 

& 50c to $5 at STATIONERS, GIFT 

) SHOPS, DEPARTMENT and 
OTHER STORES. 

“What to Give,” our illus- 

~ trated, FREE folder gives 

_—— me details and prices. Write 


Robinson Manufacturing 
Co., Westfield, Mass. 


ROBINSON BILLMINDER , 













PERFORATED COUPON PAGES— 
TEAR OUT WHEN ATTENDED TO 














At leading stores 
or Order Direct 







What finer 
GIFT for a MAN*? 


a Das he travel? He'll appreciate the 
i.) convenience of the Hamley Kit—lots of 
room, but no fussy loops or gadgets to 
waste time in packing. He likes genu- 
ineness? He'll love the feel of the thick 
solid leather in his Hamley Kit, the 
distinction of its utter simplicity. Hamley Kits 
are made by makers of famous Hamley Cowboy 
Saddles, from the choicest, thickest solid 
leather. They make perfect gifts—useful, beau- 
tiful, enduring! Three sizes. Sent postpaid... 
unconditionally guaranteed. Hamley & Com- 
pany, 124 Court Street, Pendleton, Oregon. 
*The only complaint we have had is from 
married men whose wives appropriate their 
Hamley Kits for their own use. 
Medium * 8% x3%x1% $ 6.00 
Large * 9% x4%x2% 7.50 
Extra large *1014 x 534 x 2% 10.00 


* Inside measurements. Name or 
initials embossed on lid, 25¢ extra 


HAMLEY 
KIT |) 


MADE OF GENUINE SOLID LEATHER LIKE A FINE COWBOY SADDLE 
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“aj Combine ee ity 
Business - 


with 


Pleasure bee 
PINEHURST 


HIS famous old winter resort pre- 

sents an opportunity for more 
than sport and recreation. Business 
men who have earned the right to 
rest and play are the type with vision 
to see the industrial possibilities of 
the Pinehurst region and Central 
Carolinas. 





















While at Pinehurst this winter, jour- 
ney around to nearby towns. You'll 
discover some interesting production 
factors which few locations have. Or 
better yet, write us for the facts on 
Central Carolinas. Please name your 
product and the volume desired. 


CAROLINA 


POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
ROOM NO. 840. INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 


[ Tal Take TIME — it’s a | 










This reliable barometer enables 
you to foretell accurately any 
change in weather 8 to 24 hours 
in advance. Mahogany case, 
enameled dial, bevel glass front. 
Size 4% inches. 






The Ideal Gift 
and at a price that 
cannot beduplicated. $ 85 


Guaranteed, postpaid . . 
We repair all makes of" barometers. 


: OPTICIAN LANDO—Dept. 47 
419-E. Water St., Milwaukee. Wis. 





























Yo can’t judge a watch or’ 
sausage by outside appear- 
ance. It : »d “inside story” 
that reveals the worth of each. 


ONES 































DAIRY FARM 
SAUSAGE 


The delightfully piquant seasoning — 
accordim ng to the old New England 
recipe of “Aunt Sally’” Jones — adds a 
palate pleasing zest to the corn-and- 
milk-fed young pork, from which 
Jones Dairy Farm Sausage has always 
been made since 1834. 





















Jones Dainy Farm 
Fert Atkinson, Wis. 

In Wisconsin’s great dairy center — owned 

and operated ty tne J the Jones Family since 1834 









erarily ambitious small-town boy; he dis- 
covers that he is no poet, goes home to 
Euphoria, gets a job on the local news- 
paper. But his ambition will not be 
downed: three years later he gets back to 
Manhattan on the strength of one pub- 
lished story, marries his Tracy cousin, is 
mildly lionized by literary society, has a 
succés d’estime with his first novel. His 
wife dies. Author and reader leave him 
desolate, planning to return once again to 
his native Middle West; but he will go on 
writing; his day will come. 

Contrasted with Vance and his native 
thirst for literature are Halo and Lewis 
Tarrant, products of the civilized and cos- 
mopolitan world which Mrs. Wharton 
knows and likes the best. But in this story 
she has given her favorites the meagerer 
parts. Vance’s honest bluntness is thrown 
into even bolder relief by their futile so- 
phistication, their self-deluding cleverness. 

Mrs. Edith Newbold Jones Wharton, in- 
telligent, fastidious, urbane, believes in 
quietness, good manners, breeding. On the 
whole, she is on the side of the respectable 
angels, but she will not shout about it. 
Lucky Hanna 

HannA—Thomas Beer—Knopf ($4). 

The Man. “Hanna’s luck” was prover- 
bial, but like so many easy explanations 
of success it will not bear scrutiny. Even 
in business he had his ups and downs; in 
politics no less. For five years he, a mil- 
Seah tried to make a newspaper pay, 
and failed. But he was lucky in his name. 
That name, with its blended suggestions 
of some old Roman or Carthaginian pro- 
consul, was no title for a mediocrity; 
Mark Hanna sounded best as either a bum 
or a conqueror. He was a conqueror. 

Marcus Alonzo Hanna, son of Leonard 
Hanna, well-to-do wholesale grocer and 
ship owner, was born in New Lisbon, 
Ohio, in 1837. All his life Ohio was his 
empire. Until the Presidential campaign 
of 1896, when Bryan, the silver-tongued 
prophet of Free Silver, ran against 
Hanna’s man McKinley, he was hardly 
known outside Ohio’s borders. He worked 
at his father’s grocery and shipping busi- 
ness until he had made a fortune out of 
it; married Charlotte Augusta Rhodes, 
daughter of Coal-and-Iron-King Daniel 
Rhodes, lost his fortune and went into 
partnership with his father-in-law. Soon 
Rhodes & Co. became M. A. Hanna & Co. 
Long before he showed his whole political 
hand Hanna began to take an interest 
in politics. He attended the Republican 
conventions of 1888 and 1892, 
bided his time and saw how things were 
done. Then in 1896, when he was ready, 
when he had found his man William 
McKinley, he quietly retired from busi- 
ness, went into politics with a bang, and 
put his candidate across on the first ballot. 
From that time until Death came for him 
in his Washington mansion (1904), Mark 
Hanna, as Senator from Ohio, ‘‘minister 
without portfolio,” leader of the Senate, 
was very much in politics. In Ohio he was 
politics. Now and then someone was fool- 
hardy enough to oppose him in his own 
state. One such, Robert McKisson, a 
Mayor of Cleveland with Senatorial as- 
pirations, found in 1898 that Hanna’s 


threatening figure was not a mirage. 
When McKinley was shot and the un- 


but he | 








Then try this delicious hot 
breakfast — it banishes that 
“not sick — not well” feel- 


ing... and you don’t even 
taste the bran. 


ERE is a different way to eat bran, a way 
which makes it a delicacy even to chil- 

dren. Bran hidden in a whole wheat food 
that offers a delightful change for breakfast. 


This unique food is different from anything 
you've ever tasted. Its texture is different—and 
its flavor. You'll never be satisfied with un- 
appetizing bran again. 


When mornings are sluggish; head heavy; 
eyes dull and lifeless—try Pettijohn’s for break- 
fast. Though it is delightfully good to eat it 
has almost amazing regulatory features. And 
the crunchy zest of the whole wheat grains 
is good for your teeth! Pettijohn’s is cooked, 
ready to eat, in 4 minutes. 





New Pettijohn’s is made by the Quaker 
Oats Company, manufacturers of 48 different 
cereal products, as their solution to a serious 


national diet problem. Try it tomorrow, at 
the suggestion of The Quaker Oats Company. 


A valuable booklet,““The Truth 
About Bran,” is ready for you. 


Address The Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago. 


Pettiyohn's = 












predictable Theodore Roosevelt stumbled 
delightedly into the White House (1901), 
Hanna’s fall was hourly expected. But 
it never came. There was still plenty of 
useful data in the unaccredited minister’s 


portfolio. 


With exteriors, and what they hid and 
revealed, he had less than no patience. 














P.& A. 


Mark HANNA 


. no title for a mediocrity. 


If there was ever a political realist, it was 
he. Some were shocked by his “effront- 
ery,” others embarrassed by his “blunt- 
ness,” for “he had made a President and 
he had done it visibly. It is hard to for- 
give such realism.” He was revered and 
hated as strong men are. ‘He appealed 
to materialists as a materialist; his prag- 
matism was not draped in virtuous pre- 
tenses. He grinned.” That grin was the 
comment of a successful man, not only 
on the politics of his day but on human 
nature, and it is easier to admire than to 
forgive it. 

Reddish of hair, big of frame, curt and 
direct of speech, limping (he had hives on 
his ankles), Hanna worked hard all his 
life, and believed in work, but only because 
it gave him power. “Up to his neck,” he 
growled, “a man is worth only the price 
of a day’s labor.” 

The Significance. Mark Hanna used 
money in politics as a fireman uses water. 
Author Beer does not stress the point nor 
go into details, but he does not seek to 
palliate Hanna’s political morality. To 
him it needs no palliation. “Money does 
not rule democracy,” is Author Beer’s 
thesis, “money is democracy.” To Author 
Beer, men like Hanna, who “get things 
done,” who have power and use it, are 
the real heroes of the commonwealth. As 
for their critics—‘let the dogs howl.” 
But Mr. Beer has not altogether a clear 
conscience in his admiration. With such 
jarring notes as this he startles us once 
or twice: “Hanna was not McKinley’s 
ruler, but an adoring, diffident friend.” 

The Author. Author Beer has been 
accused—he repeats the accusation but 
not the name of the accusers—of being 


paid by Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCormick, 





TIME 


Mark Hanna’s daughter, to whitewash her 
father’s memory. Author Beer denies that 
he has been bribed. Author Beer’s father, 
William C. Beer, figures frequently in 
these pages as a Hanna henchman. Author 
Beer, filial son, no Democrat, needed no 
bribe. He writes pot-boilers for The 
Saturday Evening Post, but composes 
his books slowly. Born in Council Bluffs, 
Iowa (1889), he went to Yale College, 
Columbia Law School, served as First 
Lieutenant on the staff of the 87th divi- 
sion in the A. E. F. A critic in all he looks 
at, Author Beer is intelligent, impatient, 





partisan. Other books: The Road to 
Heaven, Stephen Crane, The Mauve 
Decade. 

om oo — 
Tragedian 


Dear JupAs—Robinson Jeffers—Horace 
Liveright ($2.50). 

Poet Jeffers is more than a pessimist; 
he is a writer of tragedies. The two long 
poems in this book, Dear Judas and The 
Loving Shepherdess, are different state- 
ments of the same idea: “You see men 
walking and they seem to be free but look 
at their faces, they’re caught.” The first 
poem is Jeffers’ version of the Passion 
Play, with Judas cast in a major role. 
The second tells the story of Clare Walker, 
leading her dwindling flock of sheep along 
the California coast toward the day when 
her baby will be born and she will die. 
Says Poet Jeffers: “There is some rela- 
tionship between the two . . . poems... . 
the shepherdess in one, and Judas and 
Jesus in the other, each embodying differ- 
ent aspects of love; nearly pure, therefore 
undeluded, but quite inefficient, in the 
first; pitying in the second; possessive in 
the third.” 

Poet Jeffers lives in a rocky tower on 
the edge of the continent at Carmel, Cal. 
He is one of the few living poets who write 
extended tragedies. Some consider him the 
most impressive poet the U. S. has ever 
produced. His verse is in long, unrhymed, 
irregular lines, usually powerful: 

The black spread-eagle against the white 

cloud 

Is cut in my mind past cure; strained 
basket ribs, and pale clay mouth 
opening and closing in the air. 

Sometimes majestic: 

Far eastward beyond the coasts of the 
continent morning troubled the 
Atlantic. 

Poet Jeffers’ other books: Roan Stallion, 

The Women at Point Sur, Cawdor. 


o—- 





Bolithographs 

Twetve AGaInst THE Gops—William 
Bolitho—Simon & Schuster ($4). 

“In reality, the whole history of human 
progress from the flint-jabber to standing 
room in the subway . . . is the result of 
two forms of effort, the guard and the 
search, made by the Home-stayer on the 
one hand, and by the bold affronter of the 
new on the other; that is, by the citizen 
and the adventurer.” 

Upon this somewhat labored proposi- 
tion Author Bolitho presents, en brochette, 
the characters of Alexander the Great, 
Catiline, Mahomet, Columbus, Cagliostro 
and Seraphina, Casanova, Charles XII of 
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Sweden, Lola Montez, Napoleon I and 
III, Isadora Duncan and Woodrow 
Wilson. 

He comes nearest to apologizing for this 
tour de force in introducing his highly 
colored literary lithograph of Wilson: “It 
is not some faded whimsicality that in- 
duces me to include Wilson . . . in these 
studies, and to end with him, but the con- 
viction that so alone can the structure be 
roofed. . Whereas . . every other 
adventurer has fought for himself .. . 
Wilson adventured for the whole of the 
human race... .” 

With such abstruse connections, William 
Bolitho ties his subjects to an arbitrary 
definition of “adventurer” and a theatrical 
title. Thus also, with a stretched premise, 
he gives himself an excuse for an eccen- 
tric examination of their behavior, scan- 
dals, intentions, tragedies. 

Mahomet is described as an Arabian 
Lion, roaring, like the Lions of Wichita, 





WILLIAM BOoLitHO 


His intelligence nearly equals his 
brilliance. 


Kan., in behalf of municipal improvements 
rather than God. The conquests of Alex- 
ander sprang from his original necessity 
to surpass the celebrity of his father, 
Philip of Macedon. Napoleon III was “a 
great adventurer; a beautiful addition to 
our collection.” Catiline captained all the 
gangs in Rome in the enterprise, not of 
rebuilding his personal fortune, but of 
leveling all fortunes, murdering all gover- 
nors, burning a city. He perished “not in- 
gloriously,” in “the adventure: of death.” 

Because the intelligence of Bolitho 1s 
very nearly equal to the purely technical 
and somewhat Carlylian brilliance of his 
style as a writer, his individuals bear re- 
semblance to queerly grouped and over- 
stuffed animals in a museum, regarding 
their audience with dazed and over-conf- 
dent ferocity. 

But if the characters are not alive, 
Author Bolitho’s writing does live, very 
noisily indeed. A journalist, 39, he 38 4 
regular colyumist on the New York 
World, a resident of Southern France, the 
author also of Leviathan and Murder for 
Profit. 
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HRISTMAS. ... it’s a day of 
happiness that shouldn’t be 
allowed to slip into the forgotten 
past... and needn't. 
A home movie film will keep it 


for you...permit you to re-create at 
will your holiday festivities...enable 


you to throw on your own home 
screen during future Christmases 
the treasured incidents of this one. 


How easy it is! 
With the Ciné-Kodak, it’s simplic- 
ity itself — movies are actually as 
easy to make as snapshots. Unbiased 
by the precedents and prejudices of 
professional cinema camera design, 
the men who made still photography 
so simple, now have made home 
movie making equally simple for you. 


You merely sight the Ciné-Kodak, 


This Christmas 


give a 
Cine“Kodak 


simplest of home movie cameras 


Ciné-Kodak, model BB with f.1.9 lens, in blue, gray. 
brown or black—the last word in home movie cameras. 


flashes the pictures on your screen. 


Take them in Color, too! 
It is just as easy to take and show 
movies in beautiful, natural colors 
—from the most delicate tints to 
the most brilliant hues. The same 
Ciné-Kodak (f.1.9. with B or BB 
model) that takes black and white 
movies, takes color. The same 
Kodascope (model A or B) that pro- 
jects black and white, projects color. 
You simply use the Kodacolor 
Filter and Kodacolor Film when 
making or projecting Kodacolor. 
Also, to supplement your own films, 
Kodak Cinegraphs, 100-, 200-, and 
400-foot reels of comedy, travel and 
cartoonsareavailableat yourdealer’s. 
They cost only $7.50 per 100 feet. 
Don’t let another Christmas go by 
without making a picture record of 


live, very » fonie ' ' a 
; he is 8 Press a lever, and then send the film to ready to show,and your Kodascope,the —_ your family. See a Cine-Kodak dealer 
‘ew York the nearest Eastman processing station. Eastman home movie projector that today. Eastman Kodak Company, 


“rance, ve In a few days it comes back to you all operates as simply as a phonograph, Rochester, N.Y. 
Murder jor 





Judges of Qua 


“One thing you can say for the men— 


they know a good smoke.” 


Their judgment has made Camels the 


most popular cigarette in the United 


States. 


Camel 


CIGARETTES ae 


Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 








